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A Meditation On Divine Fatherhood 
By James Muilenburg 


4 faa YOU PRAY, SAY “FATHER”. With this first word of the Lord’s 
Prayer belongs a second, Hallowed be Thy Name. These two words 
belong together, and they must not be separated. In them is expressed the 
piety of the Bible. And yet we shall speak only of the first word, the begin- 
ning of the beginning. But what does that word mean? 


The language of the Bible is the language of the family, of a people who 
knows what it means to live within the family relationship: husband and wife, 
brother and brother, father and child, mother and child. At the very begin- 
ning the relation between husband and wife is grasped: therefore a man leaves 
his father and mother and cleaves to his wife, and they become one flesh. Then 
follows the story of two brothers, of the brother who lost his brother. In her 
earliest epic Israel lives by the faith that Abraham is the father, the father 
who will become the father of many nations. In thee shall all the families of 
the world be blessed. When Israel languished in exile and was biind to the 
meaning of her existence (Isaiah 40:27), the prophet of the exile who grasped 
the meaning of Israel’s life in the world calls his people back to the ancient 
roots: 

Look to the rock whence ye were hewn, 
To the pit of the well whence ye were digged; 
Look to Abraham your father, 
And to Sarah who bore you. 
This is the source of Israel’s security and peace and hope. 

Jacob, who is Israel, becomes the father of the twelve sons of Israel. 
When Israel moves into the center of her history, among the nations of the 
world, David the King, the historical person who knows how to deal with the 
forces of coercion in history, solves the political problem. David had many 
sons, but he never knew what it was to be a father. Tamar and Amnon and 
Absalom, and Adonipah and Solomon are children who needed a father and 
never had one. So the ultimate cry breaks from the lips of the King at the 
very point when his kingdom suffers its maximum threat from his dearest son, 
“Absalom, my son, my son.” 


The literature of the world reflects this existential relation between father 
and son. Whenever we remember the Iliad at all, we recall Priam weeping 
for his son Hector as seven times he is dragged behind the chariot wheels of 
the victorious foe around the walls of fair Ilion. And what is Hamlet but the 
cry of a son for his father, and the outraged protest against a false substitute. 

The frustration and bewilderment which afflicts the soul of contemporary 
man is expressed in the brokenness of the family relationship. For the family 
is the primal human unit by which we are all bound in an indissoluble bundle 
of life. Here body and soul become one. The meaning of our conception and 
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generation is perpetuated in a continuing loving relation. In this mysterious 
matrix we become men, and if we are denied the relation to which we are 
legitimate heirs we live distraught and troubled, until somewhere, somehow we 
find our father and mother and brother. The memory of our fathers blesses 
or haunts us all our days. Those who know this secret best are the psychiatrist, 
the poet, the artist, and the playwright. 


Only dimly do we divine the depths of the tragedy of the rifts in family 
life in our generation. Our people stand in David’s place, not least of all the 
man of power and prestige, the professional man, the business man, and the 
politician, who have not time to be fathers to their sons. We have torn the 
fabric to which we belong: the relation between husband and wife, and father 
and child. One of the plays now showing on Broadway, The Death of a Sales- 
man, is the story of a father who has lost his sons. No one who has seen it 
can ever forget the terrible experience. It is terrible because we who see it 
know that we are all involved in that story. When Biff stands over the grave 
of his father, he pronounces the final verdict and inscribes the epitaph: He 
never knew who he was. The father ate the sour grapes, and the teeth of the 
children were set on terrible edge. Or take Cry the Beloved Country, the story 
of two fathers, the Reverend Stephen Kumalo and Mr. Jarvis, who lose their 
sons. They both cry with David, “My son, my son,” and in their common 
cry of fatherhood the barriers between race and class and economic status 
are broken down. They both come to plumb the depths of their fatherhood; 
ie. they know what it means to be born into the world, and by the strange 
metamorphosis of pain and travail the world becomes a family (cf. Mark 
3:31-34). 

But what does father really mean? What does it mean to be a father, 
and what does it mean to be a son? One must have a father, and one must be 
a father. The modern Oriental understands this better than we do. For the 
East knows that the father lives in his son, and the son knows he lives on the 
life of his father. His father is in him. The father has a “blessing” in him 
which he bestows upon his son, and the son, whether he know it or not, lives 
in the well-being and peace (shalém) of the blessing. There is a living, or- 
ganic, elemental relation here which man must not defy. Otherwise the bles- 
sing becomes a curse. It is Israel who knows that its life is fashioned in the 
relation of father-son, son of Abraham, but more than that, son of God 
(Exodus 4:22-23; Hos. 11:1; Isa. 63:16; 64:8). 


The Bible knows that this relation is not described solely in terms of 
physical kinship; yet it knows that the physical and the spiritual are dynam- 
ically inter-related. But it is not of nature alone: Woe to him who says to his 
father, “What are you begetting?” The bond is of nature, of course, but in- 
finitely more than nature. Whoever lives the life of a father is a father. So 
Elisha, the pastor and shepherd of souls, seeing his master carried off in a 
chariot of fire cries, as he sees Elijah disappearing into the heavens, “My father 
my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” David never 
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understood that, or understood it too late. Again the father is the lord of his 
household. He recognizes that he is responsivle to it and for it, and he does not 
relegate his responsibility to another, neither to school nor the state nor any 
other institution. For a mother cannot take the place of a father. The son 
knows he is his father’s servant, and we must not be offended by this. The 
child who is not yet on the way to becoming a father will understand this. 
As soon as he grows to manhood he is made aware that he must become a 
father, and at the marriage ceremony this is made very clear to him. Next 
year at this time may you be blessed with a son! 


Israel knows that she is a son, but a disobedient son, apostate and re- 
bellious: Sons have I reared and brought up, but they have rebelled against me. 
Israel, called to be a first-born son, knows she has corrupted her heritage. I am 
no more worthy to be called thy son. She stands in a genealogical relationship 
all her life. This is what she believes by faith, but she cannot live up to this 
ultimate relation, the finale of the complete genealogy in Luke’s gospel. So the 
new Adam is born to be a son, the first-born of many brothers. And when 
the true son is born of the true Father, there in the final moment on the cross, 
we can hear the cry of God: “My son, my son.” And so we discern our ulti- 
mate relation in the ‘father-son. For we have not received the spirit of bondage 
to fall back into fear — including the harassing fears which afflict our genera- 
tion — but we receive the spirit of sonship. When we cry our first and only 
cry, “Abba, Father,” it is the Spirit himself which bears witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God, heirs of God and fellow heirs with Christ, provid- 
ed we suffer with him in order that we may also be glorified with him. 


“I believe in God the Father Almighty and in Jesus Christ his only son, 
our Lord.” We are not isolated, insecure, alienated, and forlorn. We have one 
Father, One Lord and Father of us all, and we are brothers in the Son. This is 
our home and this our family. When we live by the faith that here we belong 
together, our frictions and misunderstanding and want of charitableness seem 
very unreal. We do not surrender our human relationships at all, but all our 
human relationships are transfigured by the new recognition; we are bound in 
the embrace of an ultimate and perfect and sovereign and redeeming love. So 
when we pray our Lord’s Prayer, sometimes amidst groanings which cannot be 
uttered, sometimes when all seems dust and ashes, sometimes amidst frettings 
and whimpers and distraughtness, then we still lift our voices together and we 
say, “Father”. And to this ultimate cry we add the maximum petition of 
holiness: hallowed be Thy Name. 











The Gospel of the Glory of the 
Blessed God" 


I Tim. i. ll 
By C. H. Dodd 


irs CHRISTIAN RELIGION has its centre in the Gospel. But what is the 
Gospel about? The salvation of our souls? No doubt, in part; but not in 
the first place. The redemption of society? Certainly, in part; but not in the 
first place. Neither the soul of man nor human society exists in its own right 
or for itself. The discussion whether society exists for the individual or the 
individual for society reaches no conclusion, until it is recognized that both 
exist for God. He is their origin and the end towards which they look. The 
only true end of the individual is (in the old phrase) to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him forever; and the goal of society is the communion of saints, which 
is the eternal sharing of the glory of God. The Gospel is, fundamentally, about 
God, and by consequence it is about salvation for the individual and for society. 

Further, the Gospel is not only about God; it comes to us from God. It is 
not something that wise or holy men made up out of their own heads, for that 
would bring glory to men who invented it. It is a reading of what God has 
shown Himself to be, in nature (including human nature), in history, and 
conclusively in Jesus Christ; conclusively in this sense: that the fact of Christ 
— including His life and teaching, His conflict and sufferings, His death and 
resurrection, and His subsequent influence upon men through the Church — 
the fact that Christ is the centre from which we are to understand all that 
- God has been pleased to reveal of Himself in every part of our experience. 
What then is it that God has revealed of Himself, and in what sense is it a 
Gospel? 

That is the question we are asking, and for answer we turn to the Bible, 
which all manifestly hangs upon the fact of Christ. The Old Testament leads 
up to the fact and the New Testament bears witness to it. The Bible tells a 
story. It begins very far back; that is to say, it begins early in the history of 
our race, and at primitive levels of our own experience. Recent psychology 
has shown that primitive man is very much alive in us all, and we must repeat 
in some fashion his early adventures and discoveries if we are to make healthy 
growth. Somewhere near the beginning of the story, then, we are introduced 
to a group of fairly primitive tribes in a condition of servitude: oppressed, 
harassed, and in danger of extinction. Suddenly they are possessed by an im- 
pulse to break out into the wilderness in search of freedom and a home. The 
impulse might be no more than the biological urge that leads bees to swarm 
and birds to migrate. But, this leader taught them to understand it as the call 





* A chapel talk delivered while Dr. Dodd was Visiting Professor of Biblical Theology 
on the Samuel F. B. Morse Lectureship Foundation. 
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of God. What these people knew of God was little; their ideas about Him 
were queer; but at least they learned that something beyond animal impulses 
and something beyond their own human desires was commanding them; and 
the tribes obeyed. Then they made their first discovery, made it for us all. 
It is enshrined in those rather childlike “Bible stories” which are so familiar; 
how the sea made way for their passage to freedom; how the parched rocks of 
the desert opened springs for their thirst; how in the trackless waste fiery 
beacons and pillars of cloud guided them on their way. It is not difficult to 
see what they are saying. They are reporting, with astonishment and delight, 
their discovery that the obstacles nature places before human endeavour be- 
come allies when they are grappled under God’s orders. Already there is a sense 
of some strange correspondence between the two worlds in which man lives: 
the inner world of purpose and ideal, and the outer world of fact and force; 
and God is in both. 

These two worlds have now to disclose more clearly what each contains 
of the glory of God. First, at Sinai, that dim inkling of the call of God, which 
was at first an all-but-blind impulse, is translated into a clear moral impera- 
tive: “thou shalt not...!” There begins the discipline of man’s God-given 
urge to self-fulfillment, under subjection to the moral law. It took several 
centuries of prophetic teaching, and several centuries of heart-rending experi- 
ence, before full clarity was achieved: ‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good, and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” In that plain maxim the whole majesty 
of the moral law is disclosed, in its inescapable simplicity and universality; and 
in it also the glory of God as Giver of the law. The inner world of ideal and 
purpose is seen as the realm of God. 


From this point prophetic minds in Israel found themselves able to look 
out upon the world of nature, the outer world of fact and force, and to find 
the same law of God at work in it. This is how they saw it. The confused, 
self-frustrating turmoil of human passions and desires gives place to order, 
dignity and effectiveness only when it is made subject to the word of God, 
expressed in the universal law of justice, mercy and humility. But there is 
order, dignity, and effectiveness in the course of nature. What can account for 
this, unless it is the same word of God, establishing His law over the whole 
creation? This idea is expressed in that strange and imaginative poem of crea- 
tion with which the Bible opens. In the beginning, it says, all was confusion, 
without order or form, and darkness was upon the face of the turbulent abyss. 
In other words, it was like the life of man without the law of God. And God 
said “Let there be light,” and there was light. By the word of God order and 
beauty were established in the whole created world, reflecting the same eternal 
law that His word imposes upon the conscience of man. The starry heavens 
above and the moral law within are twin manifestations of the glory of the 
Lord. The correspondence of the two realms, the inner and the outer, is real, 
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because in both of them God says: “The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice.” 
This, we might say, is the Gospel of the Old Testament. 


We need hardly have gone beyond this, but for one fact. The vision of 
God’s peaceable and beneficent reign over the inner kingdom of man’s soul 
and the outer realm of nature is called in question by the fact of evil. The 
reign of law in the life of man is challenged by sin, and suffering distorts his 
relation with nature. In both the glory of God is obscured. This is the flaw in 
all systems of ethical theism, and the most potent motive of unbelief in in- 
telligent persons. The writers of the Old Testament have many moving and 
weighty things to say about sin and suffering and the problem of evil which 
they raise. They are in fact hounded by it; but it must be confessed that they 
fail to arrive at a conclusive or satisfying reconciliation of the contradiction. 
It is here, above all, that the New Testament “fulfills” the Old—or, as we 
might say, integrates the revelation of God which it contains into an intel- 
ligible whole. Here the vast contradiction between the law of God, sovereign 
over all existence, and the fact of evil, is dramatized in an historical episode of 
tragic significance. The theme of the drama is announced at the outset: “The 
time is fulfilled; the kingdom of God is at hand.” The Hero of the drama is 
the embodiment in human and historical fact of the eternal law of God; the 
Word made flesh. But the plot of the drama tells of a concentration of forces 
opposed to God’s law; and before their onslaught He who is the Word made 
flesh is crushed; or so it seems, as in history it often seems that the forces of 
darkness gain and in our private lives iniquities prevail against us. To all ap- 
pearances the crucifixion of Jesus Christ was the denial of the kingdom of God 
and the return of chaos. As at the first “darkness was upon the face of the 
deep,” so now, “there was darkness over the whole earth.” And then the act 
of creation was repeated. Out of darkness came light; out of death came life; 
by the Word of God. As a matter of history, that moment of apparent defeat 
has proved to be the point from which the divine energies of creation and re- 
newal have acted with unparallelled persistence and effect. God took hold of 
that which was most evil, and transformed it into a supreme occasion for new 
creation. His Kingdom was revealed through tension and struggle; by the 
overcoming of the tension and victory in the struggle. This world as we know 
it is the scene of tension and struggle. The drama of the Gospels was the 
crucial experiment which entitles us to say in this world, in face of all the 
facts, “The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice!” 


Such, in the meagrest possible outline, is the purport of the Gospel of the 
glory of God, as it is set forth in the Scriptures. It contemplates man — it 
contemplates you and me — in our actual situation in a world which we en- 
tered by no choice of our own, a world which seems to have got on quite well 
without us, and shows no interest in our presence here. It is addressed to our 
understanding, as we seek to come to terms with our existence. If we are to 
come to terms with it at all, there seems to be three possible views to take. 


First, there is the view that the course of this world is governed entirely 
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by physical forces. It is all determined, and we have no say in it, and the 
truest wisdom for man is to recognize this fact and make the best of it. His 
immortal longings, his intuitions of spiritual values — goodness, truth, and 
beauty — are the embroidery of his existence, or perhaps the bait that nature 
lays to lure him to fulfill his biological functions; nothing more. This is the 
view which gives glory to nature, or the world external to man. It must be 
rejected, since it fails to account for a good half of human experience. Never- 
theless it preserves one important truth: that we are dependent beings, and the 
initiative does not lie with us. It is a salutary truth. 


Secondly, there is the view that man, with his spiritual values, is a rebel 
in a mechanical universe. It is for him to grit his teeth and fight for his hand, 
to assert his values against nature; to conquer nature if possible, or, and if 
need be, to go down with the ship in splendid defiance. This is the view which 
gives glory to man, over against nature. It is to be rejected, since the separa- 
tion it makes between man and nature is quite untenable in face of the facts. 
Nevertheless it preserves an important truth: that spiritual values have an 
absolute claim upon us. A claim which overrides every other claim, even that 
of existence itself: fiat justitia ruat caelum! It is a bracing truth. 


Thirdly, there is the view to which we have been led by reflection upon 
the revelation in the Bible: the view that both man and his world — his two 
worlds, the inner and the outer — are God’s creatures, dependent on Him, 
subject to His law, finding their meaning and destination in His will alone. 
This view takes up the element of truth in both the other views: man is a 
dependent being — dependent on God first and last; spiritual values have an 
absolute obligation, and are no mere dreams, because they derive from God. 
It is God whom we encounter everywhere, within and without, whether we 
know it or not: it is His power and goodness that alone give meaning to our 
life and to the world; and this God is such as He showed Himself to be at the 
crisis of man’s history at which Christ died and rose again. 


I know nothing that better deserves to be called Gospel. The question is, 


how we are to respond to it. I will try to indicate our appropriate response, 
under three heads. 


First, there is the response of the intellect. We are to acknowledge the 
truth about God with open minds, and draw the logical consequences. The 
truth is that God is the beginning and the end, the centre about which all 
revolves — God and not ourselves. God is good beyond all that we could 
imagine, and His will is the ultimate seat of power in the universe. It follows 
that we can leave the issues of life in His hands with complete confidence, and 
admit our doubts, fears and rebellions to be unreasonable and unworthy. 


The second response is that of the affections. We are to accept life from 
God’s hands and be thankful. If life is God’s gift it is right that we should 
savour the gift — the beauty and wonder of the world, the wealth of human 
associations, and whatever inward experiences of good may be allowed us. No 
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doubt there are times of tension and struggle when it would be affectation to 
profess thankfulness for what we are going through. At least we can accept 
it without evasion, self-pity or bitterness, as our appointed task, and await the 
time when we shall be profoundly thankful, not for the suffering and loss, but 
for the opportunities it brought or the perceptions it developed in us, or the 
benefit it worked for someone else. Such experiences may be contributory 
elements in a total experience of life which is immensely good — to be enjoyed 
as a gift and good to be tackled as a task. It is right that we should savour 
it all, and the best way of savouring it is to turn to the Giver in thankfulness. 


The third response is of the will, and it is crucial. We are to do homage 
to God our King, and put ourselves at His disposal — ourselves and that por- 
tion of His world that adheres to us — beginning with our own bodies, and 
going on to everything we have dealings with. All belongs to Him of right. 
We are to withdraw our personal claims upon all these things, and offer them 
to Him for His ends. 


Acknowledgement, thankful acceptance, homage — all these are included 
in one comprehensive action which is the highest kind of action open to man 
on earth: the act of worship. I will not say it is our duty to worship God, 
because worship lies deeper than duty, and duty is known in its full scope only 
when it is duty to One whom we worship. Worship comes before all our 
busy endeavor. It is an attitude of the whole person — mind, heart and will. 
It is the only appropriate, and in the end the only possible, attitude of a reason- 
able creature to its Creator, when that Creator is revealed as good beyond all 
our imagining. The Gospel of the glory of God is before all else a call to 
worship. 
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Reflections on the British Theological Scene 
By Robert McAfee Brown 


T IS NOT TOO DIFFICULT to write an analysis of something after superficial ac- 
Racine, but closer association and observation reveal that the original 
impressions one had formed are distorted and likely to be only half-truths. 
Thus Harold Stassen, after a few weeks in Britain, could write a supposedly 
definitive exposé of the National Health Scheme in the most confidently damn- 
ing terms; one who had studied it intensively for a year or so would be less 
confident than Mr. Stassen in affirming that it was all bad, although in that 
case he would not be likely to find the Reader’s Digest so ready to print his 
conclusions. Similariy, I imagine, one could take a quick trip to England and 
form very definite impressions about the climate of British theology; while 
one who has been privileged to live there for a year, as I have, cannot have such 
a jaunty feeling of possessing final truth, and must be very diffident about re- 
porting on “trends” or “conditions,” feeling that he has either missed some- 
thing very important or found precisely the things he went there expecting 
to find. All I can do, therefore, is to report a few personal reactions, having 
it understood that they represent no more than that. 


1. Perhaps the most striking thing to an American is the greater impor- 
tance which the British attach to the doctrine of the Church. This is not 
simply the result of higher theological insight, but also a very necessary and 
practical concern. For one can never escape from the omnipresent and over- 
powering fact of the Established Church. That the Anglicans should occupy 
a position of legal and popular privilege quite different from that of the Free 
Churches may not seem undesirable to an American Episcopalian; it seems both 
strange and anachronistic to an American Presbyterian. 


This unique situation means that both Anglicans and Free Churchmen 
must be engaged in rather continual efforts to clarify their relationship to each 
other, to the States, and to themselves. The Anglicans have to contend with 
both “High” and “Low” Church elements within their own group; with the 
fact that, for example, the way in which they worship is regulated by a now 
“secular” Parliament; and with the problem of how they are to treat the Non- 
conformist Churches, whose ministers many Anglicans are unwilling to accept 
as truly ordained and who yet, in spite of this rather formidable handicap, go 
right on producing a good many fruits of the Spirit. The Free Churches, on 
the other hand, being a spiritual as well as numerical minority, have continual- 
ly to ask themselves how the heritage of Nonconformity can most creatively 
be expressed, particularly when the “official” religion is something other, and 
what constitutes a distinctively Methodist as against a distinctively Congrega- 
tional witness. All groups are thus driven to clarify the most distinctive 
elements of their traditions, and the fundamental differences are clearly stated 
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and discussed. It may have been relatively true at one time that one could 
paraphrase the jingle about Boston to read, 

O Nonconformist England, 

The land of Micklem and Dodd; 

Where Baptists speak only to Baptists, 

And Anglicans only to God. 
But it is not so true any more. Not only do Baptists speak to Anglicans, but 
the Anglicans return the courtesy. There is thus a fruitful interchange of 
opinion. A discussion by Canon Ramsay of a High Anglican view of the 
Church was dealt with, and a Protestant doctrine of the Church from the 
Reformed point of view given in exceedingly able fashion, by Daniel Jenkins, 
a Congregational minister known to many Union students, in The Nature of 
Catholicity. This book in turn prompted a further Anglican discussion of the 
question by Father Hebert in The Form of the Church. Similarly, when a 
massive book edited by the Bishop of Oxford on The Apostolic Ministry was 
offered by a group of High Anglicans, it led to extended discussion in all of the 
religious journals and occasioned replies both by Anglicans who did not accept 
its premises, and by such Free Church theologians as T. W. Manson, whose book 
on The Church’s Ministry deals with the question effectively from a Protes- 
tant point of view. 

The problem is made more complex, of course, by the fact that the Ang- 
licans are not of one mind on this matter, any more than the Free Church 
“liberals” would agree with Mr. Jenkins. It is both its glory and perhaps its 
limitation that the Anglican communion can embrace within its fold such 
diverse thinkers as, say, Bishop Barnes, who denies almost all of the things 
which made Chrsitianity distinctive, and Bishop Kirk, who is quite willing to 
recognize the validity of a Roman Catholic ordination, while equally unwilling 
to grant the same acknowledgement to a Congregationalist. One can only 
reflect that the real spiritual gifts of the Anglican communion are a most 
signal instance of the power of God to overcome the divisiveness of men. But 
the fact remains that serious and significant thought is being given to the 
doctrine of the Church in a way that is almost unknown in this country. 

2. On the matter of theological education I can speak only from very 
limited personal acquaintance. The theological climate among students natural- 
ly varies tremendously in different theological colleges. I got the distinct im- 
pression however, that the students in the college with which I was associated 
had a better idea of what the Gospel was, at the time they first entered, than 
certainly I and many of my seminary colleagues had when we first graduated. 
This is both good and bad. It means, that in what would correspond to junior 
preaching class, the gospel of grace and salvation through Jesus Christ is pro- 
claimed with conviction and often with a certain amount of power. But the 
gospel is not always made particularly relevant, and it is that which the stu- 
dent has, among other things, to learn at theological college. It has been my 
experience in America that most entering seminary students I knew were very 
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relevant indeed; what they said was intimately “related to life,” but that which 
they related to life bore none too much resemblance to the Gospel. Thus, to 
make an exceedingly dangerous generalization, it appears to me that if American 
students at seminary need to learn to base their social concern on the Gospel, 
British students need to learn to attach a social concern to the Gospel they 
already have. 


One reason for the grounding in fundamentals which entering theological 
students possess must certainly be laid to the influence of the British $.C.M., 
which displays an extraordinarily high quality of leadership and influence on 
the campuses. A list of outstanding churchmen and theological leaders in 
Britain today would contain a high percentage of men who have served on 
the S.C.M. staff during some period of their ministry. The emphasis is cer- 
tainly more on Study and Worship than on the Activities which constitute so 
large a part of American campus programs. Undergraduates will thus pick 
up considerable knowledge outside the classroom, by attending S.C.M. spon- 
sored study groups, based on a Biblical commentary, or one of Dr. Niebuhr’s 


books. 


3. In this connection, mention must be made of the large number of what 
we may call “lay theologians,” i.e. British “intellectuals” who are not only 
committed Christians but active and unashamed propagators of the faith. 
These are people whose vocations are outside the ordained ministry and yet who 
are constantly trying to see that vocation and all of life in terms of the im- 
peratives of the Christian gospel. The most ready example is, of course, C. S. 
Lewis, who is an Oxford don with a solidly acquired reputation in English 
literature, and who is yet one of the most effective Christian apologists. Much 
of Lewis’ insight was gained by his association with another important figure, 
Charles Williams, whose poetry, novels (often described as “spiritual thrillers’’) 
and other writings are having an increasingly wide influence. The stature of 
Williams, and his importance as an influence in this field, can be indicated by 
the fact that among many others, T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden and Dorothy 
Sayers have indicated their tremendous debt to him. Miss Sayers’ abdication of 
the field of detective story writing for that of theological apologetics, where 
she uses her trained pen to very great effect, may have been a melancholy 
transition to those English parsons whose major literary predilections were Lord 
Peter Wimsey and Harriet Vane, but it has had a bracing effect on many in- 
quiring lay minds to whom the aforementioned parsons were hardly giving 
ample fare. It is also a rather exhilirating experience for an American to dis- 
cover that professional philosophers are not by definition “anti-religious,” and 
that many first-rate thinkers in this discipline are unambiguously Christian. 
Such people as H. A. Hodges and Miss Dorothy Emmet immediately come to 
mind. 


4. There are numerous activities in the field of the ethical impact of 
the Gospel which are instructive for Americans. One of the most important 
has been the Christian Frontier, which has attempted, among other things, 
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to gather together groups of laymen and theologians to discuss the problem 
of vocation. In such fashion a group of educators and theologians met to- 
gether for a considerable period of time to probe the problem of the Christian 
approach to university education. Out of these discussions emerged an impor- 
tant book by Sir Walter Moberley, The Crisis in the University, which has led 
to a tremendous amount of discussion, writing and thought. The B.B.C., for 
example, devoted six broadcasts to a discussion of problems raised therein by 
men with conflicting points of view, and Sir Walter was given the final session 
to comment and clarify. Similarly, the Frontier gathered together a group 
of doctors to discuss the relation of their Christian faith to various ethical 
problems which they face. This too has been made available to a wider public, 
in a book entitled The Doctor’s Profession. These are indicative of a type of 
concern in Britain to make the Christian faith both meaningful and relevant 
to specialized aspects of modern life. 


5. It would be remiss not to make some mention of theological literature. 
One must lament quite forcibly the fact that British and American books are 
so thoroughly isolated from one another. Since devaluation, the price of Ameri- 
can books has become so high in Britain that few individuals can afford to buy 
them, and shops are restricted for other reasons in the number they can import. 
A book with an American imprint will quite likely cost twice as much as a 
similar book printed in Britain. British students are becoming acquainted with 
Professor Tillich’s thought only because The Shaking of the Foundations has 
been published in Britain by the S.C.M. Press. 


Having noted this barrier, it is nevertheless important to realize that some 
quite first-rate theological thought is going on in Britain, and that much of it 
is directed at the non-theological public. Some of the most interesting volumes 
are the most unpretentious. The S.C.M. Press is issuing a series of small 
volumes called “Viewpoints,” which sell at 2/6 each (about 35c) and thus 
reach a wide public. Among the best in this series are the aforementioned 
H. A. Hodges’ Christianity and the Modern World View, a re-issue of Dr. 
Whale’s The Problem of Evil, Karl Jasper’s The European Spirit, and a volume 
on the religious implications of recent literature by George Every entitled 
Poetry and Personal Responsibility. Symptomatic of this trend also is the wide 
sale of Alec Vidler’s Open Lectures at Cambridge on Christian Belief. Alan 
Richardson has sifted out many of the important conclusions of his Christian 
Apologetics and re-presented them to lay readers in a clear and lucid volume 
entitled Science, History and Faith. The attempt by Richardson, Vidler and 
others to write books for other than their theological friends and enemies is a 
most heartening indication of an awareness among good minds of the necessity 
to present the Gospel in compelling terms to a secular culture. 

To begin to document the theological writing of a more scholarly nature 
would be to turn this article into little more than an annotated book list, an 
end diligently to be avoided. I cannot refrain, however, from pointing to the 
phenomenon which was responsible for taking me to England, which is a quite 
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extraordinary revival of interest in a Free Church theologian of the early years 
of the present century, P. T. Forsyth. Forsyth spoke in an era which was as 
“liberal” and left-wing theologically as ever the American twenties were. And 
because he spoke of sin and grace, of justification and atonement, he was: writ- 
ten off as an obscurantist. But about ten or fifteen years ago, when the theo- 
logical climate of opinion had shifted, when the easy optimism of the Vic- 
torians had been chastened by one World War and was threatened by a second, 
men began to turn to Forsyth again. They found him startlingly relevant and 
contemporary. To meet this new interest, Independent Press began to re-issue 
such books as The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, Positive Preaching and the 
Modern Mind, and The Work of Christ; and eight or ten of them, originally 
written between 1907 and 1918, have found their way back into British theo- 
logical thought. It would seem to me symptomatic of a “trend” in British 
thought that this can be so, and I would hope that Americans might one day 
likewise begin to re-discover the man who sounds so much like Brunner and 
Niebuhr and even on occasion (I say it in fear and trembling) Barth. 

6. In conclusion, I must mention one of the most impressive and exciting 
things I saw in England. This was the Chapel of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, at Kelham. In a place where the vows of poverty, celibacy, and 
obedience to one’s superiors are required, one might naturally expect to find a 
chapel reminiscent of medieval architecture. Yet the Kelham Fathers worship 
in a chapel which, though one might call it strikingly “modern,” is neverthe- 
less an almost perfect union of a newer functional approach in church build- 
ing with an attempt to express through that medium the drama of the Gospel. 
It is almost impossible, particularly in a few words, to describe the Chapel, but 
its impact is unforgettable. One does not have the impulse to think, “What 
a clever use of architectural materials,” but rather to kneel. The unadorned 
brick walls of the almost square chapel rise from a jet black floor to support a 
huge dome, and at the end is the altar set well out from the apse behind it, 
which is painted black. Above the altar is a huge rood placed above an arch 
running across the entire end of the building. The sculptured Christ on the 


‘ Cross indicates not only the cost and pain of Calvary, but there is also a sug- 


gestion in the magnificent figure, of the triumphant Christ ruling from the 
tree. One goes through this arch, the hill of Golgatha, to the altar, where the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ reconstitutes the believer in the 
“new life in Christ.” Given the theological presuppositions of High Anglican- 
ism, this is an exceptionally vivid presentation of what they mean in the life 
of the believer. One would like to think that from its own theological pre- 
suppositions American Protestantism, instead of continually imitating archaic 
styles of ecclesiastical architecture, could venture forth on new ground in the 
daring and effective way that the builders of the Kelham Chapel have done, 
and witness thereby to the distinctively Reformed Protestant convictions. To 





1. Pictures of the chapel are included in the book by Father Hebert entitled Liturgy and 
Society. 
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express the eternal Gospel in the media of the present age without diluting or 
destroying that Gospel is one of our greatest needs; and the Kelham Chapel 
is an indication that it can be done, and that we can learn from Anglicans 
about what Canon Roger Lloyd calls “the ministry of architectural suggestion.” 


The Friend 
By Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


A translation by O. THEopor BENFEY of a poem written in 1944 while 
Bonhoeffer was in prison. It was published originally in “Auf dem Wege zur 
Freiheit,” ed. by E. Bethge, Berlin, Haus and Schule (2nd edition, 1947). 


Not from the heavy soil 

where blood and lineage and oath 
mighty and holy are, 

where the earth itself 

revenges and guards and protects 
the sacred and age-old order 
against madness and wantonness;— 
not from the heavy soil of the earth, 
but from free attraction 

and the spirit’s free desire, 

neither law nor oath requiring, 
friend is given to friend. 


Beside the food-bringing wheatfield, 

which men in all ages tend and till with awe, 
to which the sweat of their labor 

and, if need be, 

the blood of their bodies are sacrificed, 

beside the field of our daily bread 

man does surely allow 

the beautiful cornflower to grow. 

No one has planted it, no one has given it water, 
unprotected it grows 

in freedom and joyful trust 

that men allow it to live 

under the spacious sky. 

Beside the needful, — 

formed from weighty and earthy substance, — 
beside human wedlock, work and the sword, 
the free man also 

desires to live 

and to grow towards the sun. 
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Not the ripe fruit alone, 

the blossom also has beauty; 

whether blossom serves the fruit 

or the fruit serves only the blossom, 
who knows? 

Yet both are given to us, 

rarest most precious blossoming — 
born from the freedom 

of the joyful and daring 

and trusting spirit in a propitious hour, — 
this is what friend is to friend. 


Joyful companions at first 

on the spirit’s distant journeys 
into faraway realms of wonder, 
shining like gold in the mist of the morning sun, 
whither at heat of noon 

the light clouds of the blue sky 
slowly approach, 

which in exciting night 

by the dim light of the lamp 
like hidden secret treasures 

lure the seeking one. 


When then the spirit touches 

with calm, momentous and daring thoughts 

the heart and forehead of man, 

that he with clear eyes and the free man’s bearing 
faces the world, 

when then from the spirit 

the deed emerges, — 

by which each man alone stands or falls, — 
when out of the deed 

strong and sound 

grows the work 

that gives to man’s life 

meaning and content, — 

then the active, 

creative and lonely man requires 

the befriended and understanding soul. 

Like a clear fresh spring, 

wherein the spirit purges away the day’s dust, 

and cools himself from the searing heat, 

wherein he is steeled in the hour of weariness, — 
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like a fortress, to which after danger and confusion 
man’s spirit returns, 

and where he finds refuge, strength and support; — 
this is what friend is to friend. 





And spirit seeks to confide, 

without limit to confide, 

nauseated by the vermin 

that is nourished in the shadow of the good 
on envy, inquisitiveness and mistrust, 
sickened by the snake-hiss of poisoned tongues 
that fear and hate and revile 

the secret of the free thought 

of the honest and upright heart; 

the spirit craves 

to throw from him all deception 

and to reveal himself 

wholly to trusted friend, 

and be bound to him, loyal and free. 





Without envy he will support, 
will acknowledge, 

will thank, 

will find joy and strength 

in the other’s spirit. 


But strong censure too 

and heavy reproach 

he willingly bears. 

Not commands, nor compelling alien teachings and laws, 
but able and serious advice 

which liberates, — 

this the mature man seeks 

from his friend’s loyalty. 


Distant or near 

in good or ill fortune 

the one perceives in the other 
the true companion 

to freedom and human dignity. 











Some Meditations 
By Bruce Dahlberg 


OME PEOPLE HAVE SAID that “God” is really nothing more than a projec- 
S tion of man’s ideals. Perhaps this is a conclusion thoughtfully arrived at; 
perhaps it is said with the intention to shock Christian believers. But of course 
it must be true that as soon as anything is shown to be not more than a 
projection of one’s ideals, the projected ideal must immediately cease to be for 
him “God.” For if what you have conceived to be God turns out to be nothing 
more than a fine idea terminating an ascending line of your own aspiring 
thought — like a child’s kite flying high at the end of a long string — then 
that three-letter word, placed disdainfully in quotation marks, is truly a pro- 
jection of your own ideals. It is not God at all. 

But it is a good thing to discover that the “God” of your faith is merely 
a projection of your ideals. Now the way should be open for a meeting be- 
tween you and that One, which is God. 


oe 

When from the edge of no-man’s land a sentry calls out into the darkness, 
“Who goes there,” he is prepared to hear one of two replies: either “Friend,” 
or “Enemy” (“‘enemy” being implied by a rifle shot, a stealthy silence, or a 
quick knife). This is the nature of warfare — not to concern yourself, really, 
with “who” goes there, but only with “what kind of a person” goes there — 
friend or enemy. 


But if that sentry challenges in the darkness, ““Who goes there?” and the 
answer comes back in the enemy’s dialect, but in a too-familiar voice, “It is 
your older brother Hans,” — what then? 

You can destroy an enemy; other enemies will come to replace him. But 
if you destroy your father, or your son, or your mother or brother, who can 
replace any one of them? 

It is safe for you to ask, “What kind of a person are you?” It establishes 
no constraining relationship between you and another. But if you ask, “Who 


are you?” there is danger that the answer will breach the wall that you had 
for your defense. 


Of whom does one ask, “Who are you?” 
Of persons. 
Of which persons does he ask, ““Who are you?” 


Of such persons ‘as have revealed their presence to him; that is, their 
presence — having seen them, they are known not only in the past, as are 
things, but are known in the past and are continuing in being known and are 
yet to be known. In this sense are they present as persons. 


Paul knew of Jesus’ existence as past. He did not, however, know Jesus — 
until a revelation. 
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Paul’s question in the dust of the Damascus road was, “Who art Thou, 
Lord?” 


And the Lord said, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest .. .” 


So it was that Paul came to know Him by whom he was first known. 
But Paul first knew Jesus as the one whom he was persecuting — that is, as 
one belonging to the category of “enemy.” But he knew Him now as One. 

Perhaps God is to be found among our enemies. 

a 

Every man has his god. Does there not exist for every man that to which 
he gives final allegiance? The, god may be his native land, or his family’s 
security, or his body, or his brain, or his aesthetic satisfaction, or any one of a 
whole host of things. Now it may be that none of these gods can stand erect 
before the God of Israel. Nevertheless, in the eyes of men such gods are very 
dear and very powerful. Nor will these gods reveal themselves to be false, be- 
cause they are not self-revealed gods. The worshipper may not turn from 
his god until he sees it lying prostrate, broken in two, before the Ark of the 
Lord. Did not Paul see Religion lying prostrate, broken in two, before One 
Greater? Did he not ask, ‘Who art Thou, Lord?” 


Perhaps God will reveal Himself as the Iconoclast. 


Our question is not concerning the existence or non-existence of God. 
Rather, we ask the question, standing forlorn among broken idols, ““Who art 
Thou, Lord?” It is knowledge of Him Who is present that we seek. (And the 
Lord answered, “I am Jesus...) (It is the Lord Christ concerning whom it is 
claimed, that He is revealed in Jesus of Nazareth. This is the claim made con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth, that He is the Lord Christ.) 


—————~e- 2 o> 

When Paul and Silas were placed in the ‘inner jail by the magistrates, and 
their feet were placed in the stocks, the walls of the prison were shaken in the 
night, so that the jail-doors flew open, and the chains fell from the prisoners. 
The jailer called for lights and came running. He perceived that the prisoners 
had not broken the chains (because they remained prisoners), nor had the 
magistrates broken the chains (because they were magistrates), yet the chains 
were broken. Therefore he apprehended the Wrath of Him who had done it, 
because chains do not break themselves, nor do jaildoors open of themselves. 
Some One must have purposed it, and in the fulfilment of that purpose the 
purposes cf magistrates, prisoners, and jailkeeper were set aside. When purpose 
is turned against one, and a more powerful, he perceives it to be a Wrathful 
purpose. So it was that the jailer fell down trembling at the feet of Paul and 
Silas, saying, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 


They answered him, “Believe on the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved, 
you and your household.” 


To him who thought himself righteous God revealed His Wrath. 


To him who knew himself condemned God offered His Love and Mercy. . 


———uwxiowoe or 
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Fearing for ourselves, we fear to believe, because to believe may cause one 
to let himself become lost in knowledge. So do we set limitations on our knowl- 
edge beforehand, in fear desiring not to know that which may be present out- 
side the limitations. Fear for ourselves has prevented knowledge. 


There are times when philosophers abandon themselves to knowledge — 
setting no limitations beforehand to their self-abandonment. So it came about 
that the natural order grew more familiar to mankind than formerly it was. 
Men had once confined themselves to what was, to them, the safe ground of 
“pre-scientific” knowledge. But now, because of the very fact of an earlier 
faith, that which was feared is now better known and therefore apparently 
safe. The “scientific attitude” has come to mean something like “remaining 
where knowledge will be safe.” Likewise did religious men once think that it 
was faith to accept the literal inerrancy of the Scriptures. After this arbitrary 
commitment, wherein was faith? Faith is not faith so long as we set the 
limitations of the ground whereon we stand. So long as we set ourselves as 
the limit of knowledge, we are cut off from knowing any Self which does not 
know us as a limit. 


Nature, did she have a consciousness, should know us as a limitation, as a 
master, insofar as we are mastering nature. But we are not mastering our- 
selves. Is it because we have a Master not ourselves? If this is true, then we 
seek Him who is our Master. For not to know our Master is not to know His 
Will, and not to know His Will is to see every one of our purposes confounded, 
because He is still our Master. 


—_—____ ~~ op 

There may come a time when one perceives that his defenses have been 
undermined, that his own cause is lost, and that his purposes are not God’s 
purposes. There comes under what might be called a merciful “flag of truce” 
the offer of amnesty if the rebel surrenders, and the threat of annihilation if 
he chooses not to surrender. I must believe, if I am to surrender, that the one 
who has offered amnesty is really the One who is able to obtain it for me: in 
other words, I know that mercy can be guaranteed only by a word spoken by 
One in Authority. Now if the enemy forces are God, who can stay God but 
God Himself (because He is God)? Therefore if I should come to believe that 
God’s Word of Mercy is spoken in the world (perhaps because I have been 
mercifully spared, as though truce were declared), it is of crucial importance 
to discover which is that Word, and wherein It is spoken. 

(They answered him, “Believe on the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved, 
you and your household.”) 


—_————_~tooeor—_—__ 

Men say, “I do not believe,” as if they could believe if only they cared 
to do so. But when men disintegrate in their souls because of unbelief, they 
discover that what they had spurned was not in the first place to be had 
merely by changing one’s inclination. And yet this we know, faith has been 
restored to him who cried out for it. That soul which is poor in spirit has 
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been titrated, as it were, with the Spirit of God. Faith is the precipitation of 
the Spirit within the soul. Had not God given faith, none could have attained 
it. 

“Believe on the Lord Jesus...” How can it be, that this revelation which 
confronts one in the crisis of his life is set in a time twenty centuries in the 
past? To say, “twenty centuries in the past” is to make the revelation seem 
distant indeed. But if it is revelation, is it not now? What can be revealed to 
me away from where I am? Or what can be revealed to me before I am, or 
after I am? If revelation is not now, how is it revelation? 


Twenty centuries is the measure of time by the calendar. It is chrono- 
logical time. This time of the centuries consists in the period of motion of the 
cosmos. If the planets were to cease all revolution — if the sun stood still — 
would not chronological time have ceased? But this would not end time — 
only a time. One thing continues: God’s purpose, inasmuch as God’s purpose 
encompasses the cosmos and its time. Now if it be God’s purpose that men be 
saved, and that to be saved, men must believe, that purpose is not fulfilled in 
unbelief, and the unbelieving world continues within a single moment of 
God’s time, the time of His purpose. God has caused, as it were, the Sun of 
His time to stand still so that an unbelieving world may continue to exist in 
that Moment where unbelief is tolerated. Eternity is indeed now, and we are 
here. Today I am at the same time as the Disciples in Galilee, and the revela- 
tion of Christ is eternally a contemporaneous confrontation. The Sun stands 
still that a victory may be won. I must pass from unbelief to belief as even 
must have the Disciples. 


If the time of God’s purpose measures the saving of the world as a day — 
then, if an unbelieving world continues for a thousand years, a thousand years 
is as one day. If in a day we believe, a day is as a thousand years, and God’s 
purpose is in us being accomplished. 


If it should be that in God’s Grace we are permitted to believe, there 
still remain many questions. No, all questions remain — the cup of cold 
water, the high wall, the proffered hand. Still we must seek answers. But we 
can affirm: we are not called to our destruction. 
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QUADRANGLE NEWS 


During the 114th Anniversary Pro- 
gram last May, degrees were confer- 
red by Benjamin Strong, President of 
the Board of Directors, upon one 
hundred and eighty-eight students, the 
largest class the Seminary has ever 
graduated. Thirty-four states, the 
District of Columbia and fourteen 
foreign countries were represented in 
the graduating class. The Doctor of 
Theology degree was awarded to three 
students. They are Robert M. Clark 
of Mandelshwar, India; Charles F. 
Johnson, Montreal, Canada; and Sam- 
uel Lauchli, Basel, Switzerland. Dr. 
Frank W. Herriott addressed the 
members of the class and their friends 
in the James Memorial Chapel. His 
subject was “An Educational Ap- 
proach to the Practice of the Minis- 
try.” This was Dr. Herriott’s inau- 
gural address as professor of Religious 
Education and Psychology. 


Three professors representing forty- 
five years of service to the Seminary 
retired June 30th. Dr. Harrison S. 
Elliott was for twenty-eight years a 
member of the faculty. He is now 
general secretary of the Religious Ed- 
ucation Association. Dr. Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie became professor of prac- 
tical theology in 1939. Dr. Bowie is 
continuing his work as professor of 
homiletics at the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
Dr. Charles W. Iglehart joined the 
faculty in 1944 as professor of mis- 
sions. He now has returned to evan- 
gelistic and educational work in Japan 
fostered by the Church of Christ and 
the National Christian Council. 


Six new faculty members begin 
their duties this autumn. They are 
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Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, professor of 
practical theology; Dr. Mary Ely Ly- 
man, professor of English Bible and 
Dean of Women Students; Dr. Miner 
Searle Bates, professor of missions; Dr. 
Lootfy Levonian of Beirut, Lebanon, 
visiting professor of World Christian- 
ity; the Rev. Robert M. Brown, in- 
structor in the philosophy of religion 
and Dr. Robert T. Handy, instructor 
in Church history. 

One of the major events this fall 
was the induction service for six pro- 
fessors at a special Convocation Day 
on October 25th. They were Dr. 
Sherrill, who was inducted in the 
Skinner and McAlpin chair; Dr. Her- 
riott; Dr. Lyman, the Morris K. Jesup 
Professorship; Dr. Bates; Dr. David 
E. Roberts, the Marcellus Hartley 
Professorship of the Philosophy of 
Religion; and Dr. Levonian, the Henry 
W. Luce Visiting Professorship. 

*% % % % 

Alumni and friends of the Sem- 
inary will miss a familiar face this 
year. After twenty-seven years as 
comptroller, Charles T. White has ac- 
cepted an important finance position 
with ECA. Mr. and Mrs. White left 
New York by plane October 2nd for 
Paris. They hope soon to take their 
permanent post in Greece or Turkey, 
but, as Mr. White is the first to admit, 
you never can tell where you will go 
when you are in government service. 

Mr. White grew up at the Seminary. 
His father, the Rev. Gaylord S. White, 
was for twenty-two years headworker 
at Union Settlement, and later, pro- 
fessor of applied Christianity. Mr. 
White came back to the Seminary 
after graduating from Princeton Uni- 











versity, seeing World War I Navy 
service, working for the National City 
Bank of New York and handling fi- 
nance and supplies for the Near East 
Relief in Turkey for three years. He 
has had many activities outside the 
Seminary. He was chairman of the 
executive committee and vice-presi- 
dent of the Manhattanville Neighbor- 
hood Center, a trustee of Riverside 
Church, a director of Union Settle- 
ment and the Near East Camp. 
Faculty, staff and friends honored the 
Whites at a farewell party just prior 
to their departure. 


Succeeding Mr. White as comptrol- 
ler is Mr. Randolph H. Dyer of St. 
Louis. Mr. Dyer is a graduate of Har- 
vard University and Graduate School 
of Business, and for nearly twenty 
years was a partner of Bitting and 
Company, investment bankers in St. 
Louis. Mrs. Dyer was president of the 
Educational Center of the Diocese of 
Missouri and had the honor of being 
elected a delegate to the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church held 
in Philadelphia in 1946, the first time 
that a woman had so served. Mr. Dyer 
has been chairman of the Finance De- 
partment of the Diocese of Missouri 
for several years. 


% % * % 


Many alumni will be glad to hear 
that Miss Elsie Bush returned to the 
Seminary this fall after a lapse of four 
years, during which time she was a 
director of religious education in 
Springfield, Mass. Miss Bush had been 
with the Seminary before that time 
for sixteen years. She will be with 
the field work office, supervisor of 
B.D. students in children’s work and 
hostess at James Foundation. 
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Emanuel Romero was working for 
the Seminary when it was located at 
700 Park Avenue. For forty-three 
years he has been a friend to Union 
students, especially through his work 
in the Hastings Hall office. Last sum- 
mer, he was awarded the Papal honor, 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, at a special 
service at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Cardinal Spellman presented Mr. Ro- 
mero with a medal and scroll in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding service in 
the field of inter-racialism. 

* * * % 

Members of the faculty have con- 
tinued many “extra-curricular” acti- 
vities. Dr. Bennett flew to Japan 
during the summer, at the invitation 
of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan and the National Christian 
Council to “interpret the theological 
basis for social responsibility.” He 
spent five weeks lecturing and travel- 
ling. Three of Dr. Bennett’s books 
have been translated into Japanese. 
Drs. Bennett, Niebuhr and Tillich are 
members of the Federal Council com- 
mission to study the moral implication 
of wartime use of mass destruction 
weapons. Drs. Van Dusen, Douglas 
Horton, Reinhold Niebuhr, Ralph W. 
Sockman, S. M. Cavert and Professor 
George Florovsky of St. Vladimir’s 
Theological Seminay met in Toronto 
in July as members of the Central 
Committee of the World Council 
of Churches. Holding its third meet- 
ing since the establishment of the 
World Council at Amsterdam in 1948, 
this committee spent a week in study 
of world-wide religious problems. 

Dr. Van Dusen received a D.D. de- 
gree at the Heidelberg College Centen- 
nial last June, where he was the 
Commencement speaker. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 








THE ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND 
Has a Double Goal for 


1950-1951 
1000 Contributors 
$8000.00 
Plan now to give—as generously as you can 


Checks should be made payable to: 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
and sent to the Alumni Office, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 








An unusually large number of 
alumni attended the events scheduled 
for them on the program of the 114th 
Anniversary of the Seminary in May. 
Graduates of the School of Sacred 
Music held their ‘talumni day” on May 
9th, at which time they voted to raise 
the funds needed for improvement of 
the console of the organ in James 
Memorial Chapel. Gifts amounting to 
$401.50 were received before the end 
of the fiscal year, and the needed im- 
provements were completed during the 
past summer. 

On Monday, May 22nd, the Auburn 
Alumni Society held its annual lunch- 
eon in the Upper Refectory which was 
attended by about seventy Auburn 
graduates. On Monday evening almost 
one hundred and seventy-five Union 
and Auburn alumni and their wives 
gathered at the Annual Alumni Dinner 
held in the Main Refectory. The prin- 
cipal address was made by Dr. C. H. 
Dodd, visiting professor of Biblical 
Theology at Union Seminary and em- 
eritus professor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge University, England, and brief 
addresses were made by the three re- 
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tiring professors, Dean W. Russell 
Bowie, Professor Harrison S. Elliott 
and Professor Charles W. Iglehart. 
The 107th Annual Meeting of the 
Alumni Association of Union Sem- 
inary was held in the Chapel on Tues- 
day morning, May 23rd, with a larger 
attendance than in any recent year. 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr conducted the 
opening devotional service, and the 
guest speaker was Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, whose Seminary Class was cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary. Presi- 
dent Van Dusen’s report on the past 
year at the Seminary was made at the 
close of the brief business meeting of 
the Association. At the business session 
at which Alden S. Mosshammer 732, 
president of the Alumni Association, 
presided, a report on the results of the 
Annual Alumni Fund was made by 
Jesse W. Stitt °33, treasurer of the As- 
sociation, showing that 728 contribu- 
tions amounting to $6927.55 had been 
received since July 1, 1949, toward the 
goal of $8000.00 set at the last annual 
meeting. The alumni voted that this 
sum and all additional gifts received 
prior to June 30, 1950, be presented to 








the Seminary for current expenses. It 
was also voted that a fourth and final 
appeal for additional gifts be sent to 
all alumni immediately after the an- 
nual meeting, in the hope that the 
Fund might reach the sum of $8000.00 
before the Seminary closed its fiscal 
year on June 30th. It is a pleasure to 
report that, as a result of this final 
appeal, 74 contributions for $822.45 
were received by June 28th, bringing 
the total to $7750.00; and on June 
30th, the last day of the fiscal year, 
an additional gift for $250.00 was 
received, which brought the total to 
exactly the $8000.00 needed! 

The Alumni Association voted that 
for the fiscal year, July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1951, the Association set as 
a double goal for the Fund — 1000 
contributors and $8000.00. 

The Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, Milton B. Eastwick ’31, 
presented a report recommending the 
re-election, for a term of one year, of 
the present officers of the Association: 
President, Alden S. Mosshammer ’32, 
Vice-President, Thornton B. Penfield, 
Jr. ’24, Secretary, James W. Hyde ’45, 
Treasurer, Jesse W. Stitt ’33; and the 
election of the following as members 
of the Alumni Council to serve until 
1953: Robert Andrus ’36, Hugh Dar- 
sie °23, Mrs. Robert Edwards *49, Paul 
W. Hoon °34, Hugh Noble 31, G. 
Barrett Rich III ’25. 

After the Annual Meeting in the 
Chapel, the alumni adjourned to the 
Refectory for the Annual Alumni 
Luncheon, where every possible seat 
was claimed. With Mr. James Alex- 
ander, Vice-President of the Board of 
Directors, and President Van Dusen 
presiding, addresses were made by rep- 
resentatives of four classes: 1900 — 
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William R. Jelliffe, 1925 — Phillips 
P. Elliott, 1945 — James W. Hyde, 
and the 1950 graduating class — John 
G. Quay. 
% % % * | 
Members of the Alumni Council 
met for an all-day meeting at the 
Seminary on Monday, June 12th, and 
laid plans for the alumni meetings 
through the coming year and for 
securing contributions to the Annual 
Alumni Fund. The growing loyalty 
and enthusiasm of the Alumni Coun- 
cil has been recently manifested by the 
large attendance and the interest in 
these summer meetings of the Council. 
One of the decisions made at this meet- 
ing of the Council was to hold the | 
autumn meeting of the almuni in the 
New York area on the same day of 
the Convocation at the Seminary at 
which six new professors are to be 


installed. 
cd oe % % 


A number of alumni meetings have 
been held since those reported in the 
last issue of the Quarterly Review. 
On April 12th, when Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin was serving as the 
chaplain of the Annual Ministers’ Con- 
ference held at Colgate-Rochester Sem- 
inary and Professor John C. Bennett 
was one of the lecturers, Dr. and Mrs. 
Justin Wroe Nixon of the Colgate- 
Rochester Seminary faculty gave a tea 
in their honor, at their home in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., with over forty alumni of 
Union and Auburn and their wives as 
guests. 

At the time of the meeting of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly in Cin- 
cinnati, O., a dinner for alumni of 
Union and Auburn was held, May 
22nd, at the Queen City Club in that 
city. More than forty alumni attended | 
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this gathering which had been ar- 
ranged by G. Barrett Rich III ’25, 
minister of the First United Church 
in Cincinnati. William Herbert Hud- 
nut ’30 of Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. 
Paul Wolfe, minister of the Brick 
Church in New York City and a 
director of Union Seminary, made the 
principal addresses at the dinner. 

When the General Council of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches was 
meeting in Cleveland, O., a luncheon 
for alumni was held at the Mid-Day 
Club on June 24th, which was attend- 
ed by over. fifty Union alumni and 
their wives, and several alumni of 
Andover-Newton Theological School 
who were present as guests. Professor 
William W. Rockwell presided. Arthur 
A. Rouner ’23 reports that the gather- 
ing was an enthusiastic one. 

A luncheon in honor of Morgan P. 
Noyes ’20, minister of the Central 
Presbyterian Church in Montclair, 
N. J., and a member of the Seminary 


faculty, was given in London, England, 
by a number of Union Seminary 
alumni on July 11th, while Dr. Noyes 
was preaching in Great Britain. The 
luncheon was arranged by A. Mont- 
gomery Mann ’23 and Marcus A. 
Spencer 717. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick were hosts at a luncheon held at 
their summer cottage on Mouse Island, 
Me., for all Union Seminary alumni 
and their wives who were spending 
their vacation in the Boothbay Harbor 
region. Dr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane 
Coffin and about twenty other guests 
were present. Dr. Coffin brought the 
greetings of the Seminary and Profes- 
sor John C. Bennett spoke of his re- 
cent visit to Japan. 

While Professor John T. McNeill 
was visiting in Scotland last August, 
a gathering of alumni in that country 
was arranged in his honor by Andrew 
McCosh ’32, publications secretary of 
the Church of Scotland. 





1888 — Lewis Wyckliffe Barney died 
on June 7, 1950, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the age of ninety-six. A graduate 
of the College of the City of New 
York and of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, he was ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Brooklyn-Nassau June 7, 1888. 
For nearly fifty years he served as the 
minister of churches in Connecticut, 
New Jersey and New York. His long- 
est pastorate was at the First Congre- 
gational Church in Old Greenwich, 
Ct., where he served for sixteen years. 


1889 — William Figley Weir died at 
Deerfield, Ill., on March 1, 1949. Or-. 
dained by the Presbyterian Church in 


1889, he served as pastor of a number 
of churches in Ohio, and was for more 
than ten years the director of Men’s 
Work and General Promotion in 
Chicago, Ill. From 1933-1942 he was 
the minister of the First Church in 


Deerfield, Ill. 


1894 — Floyd Lincoln Cornish, pastor 
emeritus of the Forest Park Dutch 
Reformed Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died on July 6, 1950, at Jamaica, N. Y. 
He had also served as the pastor of 
Presbyterian churches in New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania before 
becoming a minister of the Reformed 
Church. 
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1897 — Henry Burns Hostetter died 
at Mt. Dora, Fla., May 13, 1949. Or- 
dained to the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church in 1898, he was the 
pastor of several churches in Indiana, 
and for fourteen years served as the 
executive secretary of the Synod of 
Indiana until his retirement in 1939. 


1898 — Samuel Gilmore Palmer died 
at Penn Yan, N. Y., March 5, 1950. 
For thirty-five years he served as the 
pastor of Presbyterian churches in 
New York and Pennsylvania. Since 
retiring from active service in 1933 


he had lived at Bluff Point, N. Y. 


1904 — Henry Nesbit Barbee died at 
his home in Washington, D. C., June 
5, 1950. Ordained by the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church in 1898, he served 
in parishes in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Tennessee until 1920 when 
he entered the legal profession. From 
1938 until his death he was engaged 
in the work of the Federal Department 
of Justice in Washington. 


1907 — Robert Sanford Miller, head 
of the department of history at the 
East Side High School in Newark, 
N. J., until his retirement in 1947, 
died in Plainfield, N. J., August 30, 
1950. Previous to his teaching career 
in Newark, he had taught in the public 
schools of Tarrytown, Poughkeepsie, 
and Port Chester in New York, and 
at Cranford, New Jersey. 


1913 — Henry Fairfield Watts, who 
retired as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Suffern, N. Y., thirteen 
years ago to enter the real estate busi- 
ness in New York City, died at the 
Memorial Hospital in the latter city on 
August 1, 1950. A minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, he served as pas- 
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tor of churches in Patterson, N. Y. 
and Suffern, N. Y. 


1916 — Fennerikus Woodworth Bruins 
died on May 16, 1950, at the home of 
his daughter in Wichita, Kans. Or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Chicago 
in 1914, he was the pastor of churches 
in New York and Ohio from 1914- 
1918. For the next three years he en- 
gaged in teaching, returning to the 
pastorate in 1921 where he was active 
until his retirement in 1948. 


1916 — Clarence Gus Dittmer, who 
became professor emeritus of the de- 
partment of sociology at New York 
University in 1941, died on March 5, 
1950, at Antigo, Wis. After teaching 
in Japan and China for more than 
ten years, he joined the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin. In 1926 he 
was called to New York University 
where he served for fifteen years, until 
his retirement because of illness in 
1941. 


1918 — Vernon Jonathan Smucker 
died in the Lakeside Hospital at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on January 7, 1949. 
Throughout his life he was engaged 
in educational work, teaching in Bu- 
cyrus, Smithfield and Wooster, Ohio. 
He retired in 1947 and had been living 
in Tucson, Ariz. 


1921 — James Hugh Urie, pastor of 
Beck Memorial Presbyterian Church 
in New York City since 1937, died 
suddenly while playing golf on June 
7, 1950. Ordained by the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada in 1911 he had 
served as pastor of churches in Canada 
and in the vicinity of New York City 
for forty years. 
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1921 — Roy Alvin Welker died at his 
home in East Haddam, Ct., May 16, 
1950, after a long illness contracted 
while doing relief work in Italy. A 
minister of the Congregational Church 
he had served under the Y.M.C.A. in 
Austria and France during the First 
World War. After serving pastorates 
in Bay Shore, N. Y., and Rockland, 
Me., he became a counsellor in indus- 
trial relations, working in Middletown, 
Ct., and Bath, Me. 


1924 — Clifford Norman Button, 
minister of St. Andrews Kirk, Ballarat, 
Victoria, Australia, died at his home 
on June 4, 1950. Previous to his pas- 
torate of over twenty years at Ballarat, 
he had served churches in New South 
Wales and Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
served at one time as the Moderator of 
the Presbytery of Victoria. 


1926 — Carlton Fletcher Hubbard, 
pastor of the Greene Avenue Metho- 
dist Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
in Brooklyn on June 6, 1950. He was 


the Cuyler preaching fellow at Union 
Seminary 1925-1926. A minister of 
the Methodist Church since 1923, he 
held charges in Connecticut and the 
New York area for nearly thirty years. 


1940 — Harry Ludwig Luerich, pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Church in 
Gloversville, N. Y., for the past three 
years, died on June 8, 1950, in the 
Littauer Hospital at Gloversville. Pre- 
vious to his ministry at Gloversville, 
he had served a number of charges in 
New Jersey. 


1947 — C. Stuart Simmons, minister 
of the Packanack Lake Community 
Church in Packanack Lake, N. J., was 
killed in an automobile accident on 
June 1, 1950. A graduate of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in Chica- 
go, he spent a year in graduate study 
at Union Seminary. He was ordained 
by the Presbyterian Church in 1946 
and had held pastorates in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., and Campbell Hall, N. Y. 





CLASS 


1891 
Frank Melville Kerr recently cele- 
brated the fifty-sixth anniversary of 
his pastorate at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hempstead, Long Island, 
mM. %. 


1892 
Charles Jeremiah Allen was honored 
at a reception last spring celebrating 
his forty years of service as the min- 
ister of the Parkville Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1896 


Frederick William Fuess, pastor 


NOTES 


emeritus of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Baldwinsville, N. Y., and 
his wife were given a reception by 
members of the church last June when 
they celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their wedding. 


1898 


Franklin Peters Reinhold, who has 
served for the past sixteen years as 
minister of the Bay Presbyterian 
Church in Bay Village, Ohio, was 
honored by the members of this Church 
last May when a fund was raised to 
purchase chimes for the church in 
honor of hin) and his wife. 
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1909 
Augustus Inglesbe Nasmith, who 
recently retired from missionary work 
in China, where he had served since 
1912, is now pastor of the Baptist 
church in Durhamville, N. Y. 


1914 
Egbert Chalmer Macklin has been 
elected moderator of the New York 
Congregational Christian Conference 
He has served his present pastorate in 
Jamaica, N. Y., since 1917. 


1915 

Fred Leslie Brownlee, who has been 
the executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association for the past 
thirty years, retired from active service 
last July. He is widely known for his 
valuable service in the field of educa- 
tion for Negroes. 


1919 
George Mair observed the thirtieth 
anniversary of his pastorate at the 
Bedford Park Presbyterian Church in 
New York City last June. 


1920 

Mearl Peter Culver was recently ap- 
pointed professor of religion and di- 
rector of religious life at Evansville 
College, Evansville, Ind. For the past 
four years he had been president of 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. 

Charles Clarence Webber was re- 
elected president of the Virginia State 
CIO Council for his fourth term. 


1922 
Frederick Colburn Wilson has been 
the minister of the Congregational 
Church of Hopkinton, near Framing- 
ham, Mass., since September 1949. 
1923 
George Asa Ackerly recently be- 
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came the assistant minister of the 
Church of the Covenant in Cleveland, 
Ohio, of which Harry Bertrand Tay- 
lor 36 is now the pastor. 


1924 
William Ward Davis, formerly the 
associate minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is now the associate minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Portland, Ore. 


John Erskine Stewart, now minister 
of the Church of Scotland at Tayport, 
Fife, Scotland, is the secretary of the 
Scots Alumni Association. 


1925 

Sidney Hall Barrett resigned as pas- 
tor of Edgewood Presbyterian Church 
in Birmingham, Ala., last July to ac- 
cept a call as minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Cookeville, 
Tenn., where the Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute is located. 


Eldon Halford Mills is pastor of the 
First Church of Christ, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., one of the churches de- 
scribed in the Christian Century series 
on Great Churches of America. 


1926 
Lee Vaughan Barker was called to 
the pastorate of the Merrick Com- 


munity Presbyterian Church, Merrick, 
L. L, N. Y., last May. 


Florencio Saez formerly dean of the 
faculty at the Evangelical Seminary of 
Puerto Rico, located at Rio Piedras, 
has been elected president of this insti- 
tution. 


Charles Edward Souter, pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Presby- 
terian, in New York City, since 1938, 
recently was called to be minister of 
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the Malverne Community Church at 
Malverne, L. I., N. Y. 


1927 


Orrin Lester Kosmo has accepted a 
call to the First Unitarian Church in 
Gardner, Mass. He was formerly the 
minister of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1928 
Rajah Bhushanam Manikam of Nag- 
pur, India, was appointed as a “roving 
ambassador” for Protestantism in the 
critical areas of East Asia at the recent 
meeting of the International Mission- 
ary Council held in Whitby, Ontario, 
Canada. 
1928 
Israel George Nace has been elected 
executive secretary of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and has his office in New 
York City. 
1929 
Orville Gilmer Bosley has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Caledonia, N. Y., to accept 
a call to Emmanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. 


William Belt Estes recently returned 
from twenty months duty in Japan 
as a chaplain in the U. S. Army to 
become the chief chaplain, with the 
rank of colonel, of the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, D. C. 


Donato Gallardo Galia is now the 
president of Abraham Lincoln College 
in Ubay, Bohol, P. I. 

Gerald Austin Heurer recently be- 
came the minister of Hodge Presby- 
terian Church in Trenton, Mo. 


1930 
Charles Simeon Dayton, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of East 
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Orange, N. J., has resigned to go to 
Japan to assist in educational recon- 
struction in that country. 


Joseph William Gray received the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinty 
from Huron College last June. 


Stanley Berry Hyde has been ap- 
pointed the director of religious educa- 
tion for the Congregational Christian 
Church of Illinois. 


Leon Drake Sanborne, director of 
the Westminster Foundation at Ohio 
State University for the past five years, 
was recently called to be the minister 
of the Union Church on the college 
campus at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


1931 


Karl Francis Moore, who since 1944 
was the district superintendent of the 
South District of the Brooklyn Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, has 
become pastor of the Community 
Methodist Church in Jackson Heights, 
N. Y. 

Jack Costikyan recently became the 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Fort Pierre, S. D. 


Marie Russ, executive director of 
the St. Louis Y.W.C.A., St. Louis, Mo., 
for the past two years, has resigned to 
accept the same position with the 
Y.W.C.A. in Hamilton, O. 


Lawrence Weston, pastor of Trinity 
Methodist Church, Meriden, Conn., 
since 1943, was recently called to 
Maspeth Methodist Church in Queens, 
N. Y. 


1932 


Robert Ira Blakesley has been elected 
moderator of the Suffolk-West As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches 











Have You Missed These Significant Articles? 
from the UNION REVIEW ... 


RICHARD KRONER, “Kierkegaard’s EITHER/OR Today,” Dec., 1944. 
OLGA KLEPPER, “Ordination of Women,” Mar., 1945. 
SURJIT SINGH, “Political Freedom,” May, 1945. 


from the UNION SEMINARY QUARTERLY REVIEW 


JAMES MUILENBURG, “The Old Testament and the Christian 
Minister,” Nov., 1945. 


N. A. SCOTT, Ja., “Reniassance in the Church,” Jan., 1946. 
PAUL TILLICH, “Two Types of Philosophy of Religion,” May, 1946. 


CHARLES IGLEHART, “Japan’s Religious Plight, And Ours,” 
Nov., 1 


H. V. YERGIN, “Religious Liberty in Italy: 1946,” Jan., 1947. 
RICHARD KRONER, “Science, Philosophy, and Theology,” Mar., 1947. 
GLEN MARTIN, “Guilt and Redemption in Dostoyevsky,” May, 1947. 
PAUL LEHMANN, “The Direction of Theology Today,” Nov., 1947. 
PAUL SCHERER, “Preaching—As Word and Sign,” Jan., 1948. 

JOHN BAILLIE, “Why I Believe in God,” Mar., 1948. 

WILLIAM ROBINSON, “The American Scene,” May, 1948. 


BENNETT, NIEBUHR, and VAN DUSEN, “Interpretations of Amster- 
dam,” Nov., 1948. 


ROBERT B. LEE, “The Sacrament of Music,” Jan., 1949. 
J. E. SMITH, “Mr. Lehmann on ‘The Protestant Era’,” Mar., 1949. 
G. J. CHAMBERS, “Ministry in a Mental Hospital,” May, 1949. 


EUGENE FAIRWEATHER, “Modern Roman Catholic Thought,” 
Nov., 1949. 


JOHN KNOX, “The Peril in Thanksgiving,” Jan., 1950. 
J. A. PIKE, “The Place of Religion in a University,” Mar., 1950. 
C. H. DODD, “Thirty Years of New Testament Study,” May, 1950. 
The last three issues have parts I, II, and III of “A Bibliography for 
Ministers.” 
30c per copy — 4 for $1.00. Order from: 
Circulation Manager 
UNION SEMINARY QUARTERLY REVIEW 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, New York 
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in Massachusetts. At the last com- 
mencement of Tufts College he was 
granted the honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity. 

Clarence Egbert Josephson, who had 
been associated with the work of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva, 
Switzerland, for the past three years, 
recently was appointed assistant to the 
president of Elmhurst College, Elm- 
hurst, IIL. 


Huber Frederick Klemme, executive 
secretary of the Committee on Social 
Action of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity at the re- 
cent centennial commencement exer- 


cises of Heidelberg College in Tiffin, O. 


Paul Malan is now a member of the 
legal profession and is living at 12 Av. 
de la Motte Piquet, Paris, France. 


Ellsworth Livingston Richardson, 
who has been the minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Rockaway 
Beach, L. I., N. Y., for the past fifteen 
years, has accepted a call to be the as- 
sociate minister of Bushnell Congrega- 
tional Church in Detroit, Mich. 


Lester Schaff was recently appointed 
district superintendent of the Elmira 
District of the Methodist Church, with 
headquarters in Elmira, N. Y. 


Jane Antoinette Skinner is now as- 
sistant principal of the Summit School 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


1933 
Charles Wheeler Iglehart, who re- 
turned to Japan last August after re- 
tiring from the faculty of the Sem- 
inary, is now in residence at 116 Roku- 
chome, Aoyama Minamicho, Shibuya- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Harold Brown Ingalls recently was 
appointed the general secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Il. 


1934 
Milton Moran Weston was ordained 
a deacon in the Protestant Episcopal 
ministry by Bishop Charles K. Gilbert 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City, on June 4, 1950. 


1935 
Rix Pierce Butler, who recently be- 
came the curate of the Church of the 
Redeemer in Brooklyn, N. Y., was or- 
dained a deacon in the Episcopal min- 
istry by Bishop J. Goodhue Sherman 
on March 25, 1950. 


Donald Harry Douds recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the Miami 
Shores Community Church in Miami, 
Fla., where he had served since 1941. 


1936 

Edwin Cornelius Broome, Jr., who 
returned a year ago from Berlin where 
he was associated with the military 
government as chief of religious affairs 
for the United States sector in that 
city, was recently appointed dean of 
the chapel and assistant professor of 
religion at Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


Charles Wesley Lee, formerly the 
pastor of the First Methodist Church 
in South Norwalk, Conn., is now the 
minister of the Hillside Methodist 
Church in New Hyde Park, L. L., N. Y. 


Edwin Howard McClintock recent- 
ly resigned as pastor of the North- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Spring- 
field, O., to become the minister of the 
Anglo-American Church in Beirut, 
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Van Waters, et al. Edited by J. Richard Spann. A revealing and significant 
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bearing in theology, in personal religion, in social action. An inspiring re- 
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A LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER 
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By ROLAND H. BAINTON. “Exciting reading...A 
great biography...an invaluable contribution to 
our knowledge of the Reformation period in his- 
tory.”"—Christian Century. Richly illustrated with 
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Lebanon. He left for the Near East 
last July. 


William Henry McConaghy, direc- 
tor of the Institute on Racial and 
Cultural Relations of the Presbyterian 
Church, recently resigned this post to 
become the minister of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Delbert Burdel Smith, formerly 
minister of the Methodist Church in 
Newtonville, N. Y., has been appoint- 
ed the pastor of Fisher Methodist 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 


1938 
Vernon Libby Booker is now minis- 


ter of the First Congregational Church 
in Riverside, Cal. 


Wallace Drew Varney, who is on 
the staff of the Board of Education 
and Publication of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
by Benedict College, Columbia, S. C., 
at its last commencement. 


1939 
Lyle Osborne Bristol resigned his 
post as lecturer at McMaster Univer- 
sity in Canada some months ago to be- 
come pastor of the Baptist Church of 
the Redeemer in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles Edwin Mason is now dean 
of Clear Lake Institute in Iowa and 
was recently elected secretary of 
evangelism of the North Iowa Metho- 
dist Conference. 


Francis Tyler Sturtevant is now 
minister of the Community Congrega- 
tional Church in Veradale, Wash. 

Geoffrey Marsh Styler has been 
Fellow and Dean of Chapel of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, England, 
since April 1948. 
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Alexander Buel Trowbridge, Jr. has 
been appointed Resident Officer for 
the city of Heidenheim, Germany, 
under the High Commission for Ger- 
many. 

1940 

George Earle Owen, who spent the 
past six years on the staff of Union 
Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, expects to serve his next 
term under the Missionary Board of 
the Disciples Church in the Philip- 
pines. 

Harold Lee Beaumont has left the 
pastorate of the Methodist Church in 
Center Moriches, L. IL, N. Y., to be- 
come minister of the Woodhaven 


Methodist Church, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Robert Edward Lengler, who for 
the past seven years has been the pastor 
of the Methodist Church in Endwell, 
N. Y., resigned last March to become 


a candidate for orders in the Episcopal 
Church. 


Richard Pacini has resigned as the 
assistant minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Stamford, Conn., to 
become minister of the Fairmount 
Presbyterian Church in Cleveland 
Heights, O. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
recently preached the sermon at his 
installation service in his new charge. 


Oliver George Powell, until recently 
secretary for young peoples work 
of Congregational Christian Churches 
with headquarters in Chicago, IIl., has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Central Congregational Church in 
Worcester, Mass. 


1941 


Perry Harlan Hultin is now the pas- 
tor of the Montevideo and Rosewood 








Methodist churches and is living in 
Montevideo, Minn. 


Cedric Holman Jaggard, pastor of 
the Valley Stream Presbyterian Church, 
Valley Stream, N. Y., received the de- 
gree of doctor of theology from 
Princeton Theological Seminary at its 
last commencement exercises. 


Robert Edward Luccock, who was 
installed as the minister of the Church 
of the Redeemer in New Haven, 
Conn., last March, served on the lec- 
ture staff of the Ministers Conference 
at the Seminary last July. 


Richard Robert Northrup recently 
resigned as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Webster, N. Y., where he 
had served since 1945, to become as- 
sociate pastor at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. 


1942 
Joseph Edgar Edwards, who was 
director and chaplain of the Willow 
Run Religious Council, Willow Run, 
Mich., is now rector of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church in Hillsdale, Mich. 


Philip Henry Phenix has returned to 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
where he is now associate professor of 
religion and philosophy and the chap- 
Jain of the college. 


Dorothea Margaret Smith Rodkey 
is in charge of the group work program 
for younger girls at Elizabeth Peabody 
Settlement House in Boston, Mass. 

John Deming Wolf recently was 
transferred from the pastorate of the 
Old North Methodist Church in 
Evansville, Ind., to the First Methodist 
Church in Martinsville, Ind. 

1943 
John Wade Dubocq, minister of 
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Olivet Presbyterian Church, Utica, 
N. Y., for the past three years, resigned 
his pastorate last August to take ad- 
vanced studies at the University of 
Chicago. While doing graduate work 
at Chicago, he will serve as minister 
of the Palos Park Community Presby- 
terian Church, Palos Park, Ill. His 
wife, Margaret Brown McPherson °42, 
served as organist of the church in 
Utica where he was the pastor. 


Angus Dun, Jr., began his new 
duties as the rector of Grace Episcopal 
Church in Medford, Mass., last June. 


Paul Marsh Pettit is studying at 
Edinburgh University, Scotland, this 
year, completing his work for the 
Ph.D. degree. 


Randolph Elbert Phillips has been 
transferred from the pastorate of the 
Community Methodist Church at 
Mount Shasta, Cal., to the Parkside 
Methodist Church in San Francisco. 
The latter is a re-located city church 
with a completely new church plant. 


William Earl Tyree has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in philo- 
sophy and religion at Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis. 

1944 
Bickley Burns Brodhead is now min- 


ister of the Fritz Memorial Methodist 
Church in Bethlehem, Pa. 


John Rutherford Everett, formerly 
assistant professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, New York City, 
is now the president of Hollins Col- 
lege, Hollins, Va. 


Mineo Katagiri recently sent to the 
Seminary a copy of the attractive pro- 
gram of the 55th Anniversary of the 
Iao Congregational Church in Wailu- 
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ku, Mani, T. H., of which he has 


been the minister since 1946. 


Martin Van Buren Sargent was in- 
stalled as the minister of Bethany Con- 
gregational Church in Foxboro, Mass., 
June 4, 1950. 


1945 


Elton Marshall Eeningenburg resign- 
ed as pastor of Bethel Reformed 
Church in Paterson, N. J., last May, 
to accept a call to the Reformed 
Church in Englewood, IIl. 


Arthur England has become the pas- 
tor of St. John’s Methodist Church in 
Elmont, N. Y. 


Arthur Raymond McKay, since 
1947 ‘assistant professor of philosophy 
and religion at Russell Sage College in 
Troy, N. Y., has assumed, in addition 
to his teaching duties, the pastorate of 
Mount Ida Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in that city. 


Ruth McNeill is associate professor 
of music at Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Va., organist at the First 
Baptist church there and director of 
music at Temple Israel synagogue. 


1946 
Rowland Chrisler Adams, formerly 
a member of the Chaplain Board of 
the U. S. Army, has been called to 
the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Manchester, N. H. 


Olive Winston Barnes has joined the 
faculty of the music department of 
Jacksonville State College, Jackson- 
ville, Ala. 


William Robert Coleman has been 
appointed dean of the faculty of 
divinity at Bishop’s College, Lennox- 
ville, Quebec, Canada. 
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Richard Dowling Hunter is now the 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Charlotte, Mich. 


Edgar Gustave Prasse, for the past 
four years assistant minister at the 
Church of the Covenant in Cleveland, 
O., was installed as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Elkhart, Ind., 
May 28, 1950. The sermon of instal- 
lation was preached by Harry Bertrand 
Taylor ’36, the present pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant. 


Frederick Theodore Schumacher is 
an instructor in religion at Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Ivor David Williams, who had been 
the assistant pastor of Wood Green 
United Church in Toronto, has be- 
come the minister of Rosemount First 
United Church of Canada, Rosemount, 
Montreal, Canada. 


1947 
Grace Robson Crowley is serving 
as director of religious education at the 
First Congregational Church in Strat- 
ford, Conn. 


Jerome Bernard DeJong has resigned 
as minister of the Second Reformed 
Church in Paterson, N. J., to accept 
a call to the pastorate of the First 
Reformed Church of Chicago, in 
Berwyn, IIl. 


Myron Maurice Hall has been for 
the past year the pastor of Milton 
Methodist Church in Milton, Ore. 


Theodore Sager Meth, while study- 
ing at the Law School of Harvard 
University, served as interim pastor of 
a church in Wolfeboro, N. H., and 
recently was called as the minister of 
North Congregational Church, Abing- 
ton, Mass. 








Elizabeth Putnam Riley has been 
director of religious education at the 
Church of the Transfiguration in Edge- 
wood, R. I., during the past year. 


Harold James Sweitzer has left his 
post as choir director at Park Central 
Presbyterian Church in Syracuse, 
N. Y., to become choir director at the 
First Methodist Church in Rochester, 
Minn. 

1948 


Robert A. Bartels is pastor of Beth- 
lehem Lutheran Church in Billings, 
Mont. 


Benjamin Bradford resigned the pas- 
torate of the Congregational Church 
in Oxford, Mass., last April, to be- 
come the minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Gardner, Mass. 


Robert Craig has been appointed 
head of the newly instituted depart- 
ment of divinity at the University of 
Natal, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
He has received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at St. Andrews’ Uni- 
versity, Scotland. 


Clyde Wilbur Everton was ordained 
to the priesthood of the Episcopal 
Church last July in St. John’s Church, 
Bandon, Ore., of which he is now rec- 
tor. 


Roy Wesley Fisher has been for the 
past year the minister of Duff Street 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
in Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Sue Esther Hopkins has accepted a 
position as director of Girls’ Work at 
the Jones Memorial Community Cen- 
ter in Chicago, IIl. 


Robert Burton Lee is serving as an 
assistant to the director of the School 
of Sacred Music at the Seminary while 
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completing his work for the B.D. de- 
gree. On May 25, 1950, he was mar- 
ried to Dorothy Elaine Kline, who 
received her degree of doctor of sacred 
music at Union last May. 


David Hughes Newson, assistant 
minister of the Huguenot Presbyterian 
Church in Pelham Manor, N. Y., has 
recently accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Watchung Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in Bloomfield, N. J. 


Ray Olin Ryland was ordained a 
deacon in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, June 14, 1950, at Washington 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 


James Estol Tull has been called to 
the pastorate of the Blacksburg Bap- 
tist Church in Blacksburg, Va., where 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute is 
located. 


G. Esther Vodola, who has been 
serving on the staff of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Englewood, N. J., 
since her graduation from the Sem- 
inary, recently accepted a call to be- 
come the director of Christian educa- 
tion at the Congregational Church in 
Jamestown, N. Y., and also the pastor 
of the Congregational Church at 
Kiantone, N. Y. 


1949 
George Wolfgang Forell has been 


promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor in philosophy at Gustavus 
Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minn. 


Sinclair Samworth Gideon was re- 


cently appointed Principal of Ewing 
Christian College in Allahabad, India. 


Marian McNabb Herrington is the 
minister of music at the Farmville 
Methodist Church in Farmville, Va. 
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Warren Benjamin Holmes, curate 
at Grace Episcopal Church in Law- 
rence, Mass., was ordained to the order 
of the priesthood in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston, Mass., last May. He has 
recently joined the clergy staff at St. 
George’s Church in New York City. 


Charles Roth Jaekle has been called 
to the pastorate of Roseville Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in Newark, N. J. 


Ronald Shipman Law has been re- 
cently appointed minister of the 
Methodist Church at Bethpage, L. I. 
> ee 


Charles Evans Morton is professor 
of philosophy at Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Vida Faye Rumbaugh is serving 
under the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in Bangkok, 
Siam, where she is organizing courses 
in sacred music. 


Maynard Herman Strothman was 
ordained a minister of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, July 23, 1950, 
at St. John’s Church, Berger, Mo. Roy 
Frederick Alberswerth ’48 and Ralph 
Frederick Maschmeier ’44 took part in 
the service. He is called to the faculty 
of Heidelberg College, Tiffin, O. 


May Louise Villaret, director of 
Christian education for the Episcopal 
diocese of West Texas, has accepted a 
position as a field worker for the Na- 
tional Department of Christian Educa- 
tion with headquarters in New York 
City. 

1950 


Donald Knowles Abbott was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Congre- 
gational Christian Church, May 21, 
1950, at the Ocean Avenue Congrega- 
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tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. At 
the same service he and his wife were 
commissioned by the American Board 
of Foreign Missions for educational 
and ministerial work in East Africa. 


Robert Lewis Agnew was ordained 
to the ministry by the Springfield 
Presbytery of Illinois last June, and 
has accepted a call to two Presbyterian 
churches in northern New Jersey, 
Lower Valley and Fairmount. 


Alister Carroll Anderson was ordain- 
ed a deacon in the Episcopal ministry 
by Bishop Noble C. Powell at St. 
Annes’ Church, Annapolis, Md. 


Robert Elmer Anderson was ordain- 
ed by the Presbytery of Dayton, O., 
July 23, 1950, at the Central Presby- 
terian Church in Dayton. 


Robert Emory Anderson has left his 
student pastorate at Emanuel Lutheran 
Church in Ridgefield Park, N. J., to 
work for the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod in Media, Pa. 


Raymond Whitney Barnes, Jr., is 
now the assistant rector at St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church in Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Shirley Jean Blood has been appoint- 
ed the director of religious education 
at South Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


David Bennet Bronson received his 
S.T.B. degree at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Mass., 
last June, and was ordained a deacon on 
June 16, 1950. 


Forster Weeks Freeman, III was or- 
dained to the Presbyterian ministry on 
June 13, 1950, at the West Side 
Presbyterian Church in Ridgewood, 
N. J. He has been installed as pastor 
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at the newly established Presbyterian 
Church in New Milford, N. J., where 
he served as student pastor during his 
last year at the Seminary. 


William Davidson Geoghegan, who 
was engaged in graduate study for 
the past three years at Union, has 
been appointed chaplain of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Patricia Hartley, who was married 
to H. Rolf Hecht last June, is the 
director of religious education at the 
Arlington Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in East Orange, N. J., where she and 
her husband now reside. 


Dean Hosken has been appointed 
assistant professor of religion at Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Richard Byron Kalter, after doing 
further study at the Berkeley Divinity 
School in New Haven, Conn., has 
been appointed curate at St. Mary’s 
Parish in Manchester, Conn. 


Robert Leyden Lindsey was ordain- 
ed to the ministry by the Presbytery 
of Syracuse last May, in the Park Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y. He was married during the past 
summer to Marilyn Elizabeth Ware 
49. They are living at Bay Ridge, 
N. Y., where he is the assistant min- 
ister of the Union Church of Bay 
Ridge. 

Catherine Amt Murphy is on the 
faculty of the music department at 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 
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Richard Reinhold Niebubr is now 
the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Cornwall, Conn., and is 
pursuing further studies at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


David Lecour Parker has entered 
upon his duties as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, West New York, 
N. J. 


Sidney Albert Pearson has been called 
by the Missouri Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church to be minister to two 
churches in Missouri. 


Joe Dallace Redinger was ordained 
to the ministry of the Congregational 
Christian Church, July 11, 1949, in 
the Second Congregational Church in 
Albany, N. Y., of which he is now 
the pastor. 


Dudley Ellis Sarfaty was ordained 
to the ministry by the Presbytery of 
Long Island and installed as the pastor 
of the Community Church in Selden, 
L. L, N. Y., May 29, 1950. 


Richard Wise Shreffler was ordained 
at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Shelby, O., July 5, 1950, by the Pres- 
bytery of Wooster. He has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Fairfield 
Village Church in Detroit, Mich. 


Waldo Benjamin Woodbury has be- 
come the minister of Prospect Heights 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He was formerly the assistant 
minister at the Union Congregational 
Church in Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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Chapters in a Life of Paul, by John 
Knox. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950, 
168 pp. $2.50. 


This is not another Life of Paul, but 
something more important: an indis- 
pensable preliminary study of the 
sources, the chronology, the career, 
and the religious experience of the 
apostle. Like most modern biblical 
scholars, Dr. Knox recognizes the pri- 
mary value of Paul’s letters, which 
must come first — not the Book of 
Acts, whose statements are to be test- 
ed by the letters, and then may be 
fitted into the Life — if not contra- 
dicted by them. But Dr. Knox goes 
further than this, and shows how the 
intervals recorded in the letters provide 
a chronological framework superior to 
that reflected in the arrangement of 
incidents by Luke. The great major 
shift in the chronology is the dating 
of the Apostolic Council (Acts 15) to 
a point late in Paul’s career — only 
two or three years before his final 
visit to Jerusalem with Gentile church- 
es’ offering. Other scholars have identi- 
fied the visit of Acts 15 with the 
famine relief visit of Acts 11; but 
this does not solve the problem. Once 
Dr. Knox’s proposal has been made, it 
seems the most natural in the world. 
The resulting chronology of Paul’s 
career, from his conversion in 34 or 
37 to his arrest in 53 or 54, is quite 
satisfactory for the reconstruction of 
the Life of Paul from the standpoint 
of the epistles. Let us hope Dr. Knox 
will now proceed with such a Life of 
Paul! FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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Journal in the Night, by Theodor 
Haecker. Edited and translated by 
by Alexander Dru. Pantheon Books, 
N. Y. 1950. xlvi, 222 pp. $3.50. 


Heretofore only two short works by 
Haecker, both of them on Kierkegaard, 
have been translated into English. 
Alexander Dru’s introduction to the 
present volume provides a condensed 
survey of Haecker’s life and thought, 
and thus places the Journal in perspec- 
tive. This solitary man, who seldom 
left Munich and never occupied an 
academic position, did most of his 
writing at night, and when the Nazis 
silenced him he began to keep a secret 
Journal which is a sort of one-man- 
spiritual-underground-movement. His 
entries, covering the period from 1939 
until his death in 1945, are mainly 
concerned with Nazism and with the 
Christian faith. The chief trait of the 
Journal is its ferocious honesty, its 
stubborn refusal to allow surrounding 
propaganda, catastrophic events or 
personal suffering to interfere with the 
clarity of his vision. Hence he was 
not afraid to place the most skeptical 
questions in stark juxtaposition with 
his Christian convictions, and to 
acknowledge that, in the end, the re- 
tention of faith was not solely in his 
own hands. 

The dominant theme of the book is 
simply the problem of evil, which the 
author finally meets by silent prayer 
instead of by explanations. The reflec- 
tions surrounding this central theme 
lead him into a treamtent of many 
topics — language, paradox, Nazi 
radio broadcasting, a clairvoyant pre- 
diction of the atomic bomb, and wide- 








ranging comments on literature, art 
and metaphysics. If one has to use 
summary labels, then Haecker can be 
described as combining a Thomist 
sense for hierarchical order with a 
Kierkegaardian sense for individual 
anxiety and inwardness. He was con- 
vinced that because of the reality of 
God, the Nazis could not win; and one 
has to enter into the deep patriotism 
of the man to realize fully how en- 
raged and mortified he was over the 
fate of his people. But he continually 
provided for the contingency that the 
Nazis might win. With his house de- 
stroyed by bombs, his wife dead, one 
son a prisoner in England and the 
other son reported missing on the Rus- 
sian front, Haecker saw clearly — 
though his eyes were going blind — 
how to judge Nazi victories “‘accord- 
ing to plan” in the light of a Christian 
interpretation of history, which anti- 
cipates a quite different victory “‘ac- 
cording to plan.” Davin E. RoBerts 


The Reunion of the Church: A De- 
fense of the South India Scheme, by 
J. E. Lesslie Newbigin. New York, 
Harper, 1948. 192 pp. $3.00. 


This is the most important book in 
the field of Christian Unity since the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of .Churches. Its author, 
formerly a Scots missionary and now 
one of the newly consecrated bishops 
of the Church of South India, is wide- 
ly recognized as among the ablest and 
most vigorous theologians in the world 
church; his was an influential hand in 
drafting the Amsterdam documents. 


Both the scope and the limitations 
of the volume are suggested in the 
sub-title. It deals with its main theme, 
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the reunion of the church, only in the 
setting of South India. And its pur- 
pose is “defence”; its mood is apologe- 
tic, indeed polemical. Moreover, it 
takes under review only objections to 
the South India union from Catholic 
critics. 

Nevertheless, it does illumine the 
essential features of the epochal fulfill- 
ment in South India, by common 
acknowledgment the great single 
achievement of church union in Chris- 
tian history. And it will introduce to 
a wide public one of the strongest 
younger leaders of Christendom, whose 
influence seems destined to carry in- 
creasing weight in coming years. 

Henry P. Van DusEN 


How to Wage Peace, a Handbook for 
Action, by Hans W. Rosenhaupt. 
The John Day Company, 1949. 
$2.95. 


This is not a book to read from 
cover to cover, but it is an excellent 
book of reference that should be avail- 
able to any individual or group con- 
cerned about Christian social action. 
It is both a directory of all manner of 
organizations that form possible chan- 
nels for action and a handbook that 
contains a great deal of well-arranged 
information about what is worth 
doing in the interests of better inter- 
national understanding. For example, 
there is a useful section about the 
United Nations and all the various 
groups, so easily confused with each 
other, that are advancing particular 
programs to deal with international 
anarchy. There is another chapter that 
describes the precise steps by which 
legislation is passed by Congress and 
how best to influence it. Anyone in- 
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terested in finding agencies that might 
make travel a means of gaining more 
understanding of other nations would 
find this book useful. The author has 
no panacea of his own. He deals quite 
objectively with organizations as dif- 
ferent as the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion and the American Association for 
the United Nations. The chief weak- 
ness of the book is that it doesn’t deal 
with the frustrations created by the 
“cold war.” But others do that! I 
have been struck by the extent to 
which the book does justice to the 
Church organizations, both those en- 
gaged in relief and those concerned 
with the formation of public opinion. 
The author knows his way around 
among the activities of the churches 
as he does among innumerable secular 
organizations. I am sure that this 
volume would be useful for Social Ac- 
tion committees in churches and for 
anyone engaged in work with young 
people. The author is an American 
citizen who was educated in Europe. 
He is now Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions at Columbia University. 
JoHN C. BENNETT 


The Book of Isaiah, Volume Two, 
edited by Julius A. Bewer. New 
York, Harper, 1950. 74 pp. $.75. 


This fourth issue of the Harper’s 
Annotated Bible Series has the merits 
and defects of the former issues. The 
introductions to the “Second Isaiah” 
and the “‘Third Isaiah” are first-rate. 
The critical notes are excellent, but 
the method of annotation is poor. The 
choice of the Authorized Version as 
the basic text makes the task of anno- 
tation all the more difficult. 


WaLTER HARRELSON 
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The Epistles of Paul to the Thessalon- 
ians, by William Neil. New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1950. xlvii—204 
pp- $2.75. 


With the publication of this volume 
the Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary is complete. One is tempted to 
use the occasion for expressing the 
gratitude one is bound to feel for this 
excellent series. It is certainly fair to 
say that few works involving so 
many different authors has maintained 
throughout so high a level of scholar- 
ship, interest and usefulness. The pres- 
ent volume, while it probably does not 
rank with the very best of the series 
(perhaps it would not be expected that 
a commentary on such brief and com- 
paratively slight epistles should do so), 
nevertheless is a worthy member of a 
distinguished company. 

Mr. Neil’s position is, in general and 
in the best sense, conservative. He 
accepts II Thessalonians as a genuine 
Pauline letter, although he recognizes 
the strength of the arguments often 
brought against it. Any reader of a 
commentary on these epistles is bound 
to be interested in what the writer 
may say about II Thes. 2:1-12. The 
present commentator believes the pas- 
sage can be interpreted in a way en- 
tirely consistent with the hypothesis 
of Paul’s authorship of it, and presents 
his position plausibly and effectively. 
He finds the clue to Paul’s mysterious 
reference to the power who is now re- 
straining the Anti-Christ, “not in 
history (e.g., as is usually thought, the 
Roman Empire), but in some kind of 
theological or even mythological spec- 
ulation.” This seems unsound. I 
should say, however, that he is mis- 
taken in understanding enestéké (“has 








come” in RSV; “already here” in Mof- 
fatt) to mean, in effect, “is coming 
soon,” or “is upon us,” or “is to come 
...this year.” Although, to be sure, 
it is not likely that the Thessalonians 
could actually have supposed that the 
Day of the Lord had come, it is quite 
conceivable that Paul, on the basis of 
their-irresponsible behavior, may have 
thought that they did — and that is 
all the literary facts require. 


JoHN KNox 


Religious Faith and World Unity, by 
Charles W. Iglehart. New York, 
Hazen Pamphlet, 1950. 25 pp. $.25. 


Both alumni and students who have 
come to know and revere Dr. Iglehart 
during his six years as Professor of 
Missions will cherish this brochure as 
a “last testament” on his departure 
from the Seminary to resume work for 
the Cause of Christ in Japan, from 
which he had “retired” ten years ago. 
For it embodies with characteristic 
succinctness, clarity and charm much 
of the heart of his message and his 
personal hope. He analyzes the world’s 
need for unity, confronts frankly the 
divisive influence of much religion in 
the past, and then is bold to forecast 





the possibility of cooperation among 
the living faiths to provide spiritual 
undergirding for a rifted world. “It 
is the differences of religions which 
are superficial, the universals which are 
profound.” This is not a popular pers- 
pective in Christian apologetic today. 
All the more for that reason, we are 
challenged by this carefully reasoned, 
restrained yet eloquent appeal from 


one who, through nearly half a century } 


of association with men of other faiths, 
has so beautifully practiced what he 
here preaches. 


Henry P. VAN DusEN 


Old Wine In New Bottles, by Gardiner 
M. Day. New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1949. 118 pp. $2.00. 


— 


—_— 


This is a fresh and eminently sensible | 
popular treatment of the Ten Com- | 


mandments. Despite some inaccuracies 
(Pompey invaded Jerusalem in 70 
A.D., p. 26; Ahab stole Nahab’s vine- 
yard, p. 82) and some questionable 
etymologies, the book will be a worth- 
while addition to the Church School 
library and to the libraries of ministers 
and thoughtful laymen as well. 
WaLTER HARRELSON 
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A Firm Faith for Today, by Harold A. 
Bosley. New York, Harper, 1950. 
271 pp. $3.00. 


To those (and there are many) for 
whom God is easily proved by pointing 
to the order, growth and mutuality 
in the world process (and being proved 
by process He becomes Process, p. 52), 
to those for whom Jesus is “divine” 
because he was such an influential 
ethical teacher (suppose the Com- 
munists win?), this book will give a 
simply reasoned basis for their faith— 
although Hume and recent history 
might seriously shake that basis. To 
those for whom Christianity is an un- 
expected gospel of salvation to a world 
where God is not simply and easily 
known because it is a world whose 
history is threatened at all times with 
a basic disorder, this book will say 
little. LaNcpoNn B. GILKEY 


About the Gospels, by C. H. Dodd. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. 45 pp. $1.00. 


These four B.B.C. addresses touch 
on “The Beginnings of Gospel Writ- 
ing,” “The Living Tradition,” “The 
Development of Gospel Writing,” and 
“The Interpretation of the Gospel.” 
Written in a style “popular” enough 
for the average layman, they yet ex- 
hibit scholarly precision and profound 


faith. 


Pascal’s Pensées, translation, notes, and 
introduction by H. F. Stewart. New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1950. 543 
pp. $5.00. 


This admirable work will elicit 
hearty greetings from those who have 
“discovered” Pascal and those who, 
through it, do. It stands as worthy 


monument to the Pensées and as mem- 
orial to Dr. Stewart. There is a rear- 
rangement of the fragments, an inclu- 
sion of helpful notes, and a careful 
introduction. The text is critical and 
bi-lingual. 


The Craft of Sermon Illustration (A 
Westminster Source Book), by W. 
E. Sangster. Phila., Westminster 
Press, 1950. 125 pp. $2.50. 


The sin of preaching is dullness. It 
does not “catch fire.” This book points 
toward the devoted use of imagination 
in the service of Christ. Message is 
more important than method; but poor 
method can defeat a great message. 
The point is well made. If there is 
danger in the book it is the danger of 


inciting an anecdotal mania. J. E. B. 


The Apostolic Fathers: An American 
Translation, by E. J. Goodspeed. 
New York, Harper, 1950. 321 pp. 
$3.75. 


To his distinguished labors as a 
translator, Dr. Goodspeed has now 
added a version of the Apostolic 
Fathers. He has fulfilled his work 
with the accuracy we should expect 
from him, and in many an instance 
he shows his customary facility for 
finding just the right word. It is only 
perhaps in his rendering of the Igna- 
tian corpus that we might have wished 
for a somewhat bolder and more 
imaginative mode of translation. For 
instance, Eph. inser. (“experience”), 
Tral. 4.2 (“jealousy”) and 7.2 
(“altar”), lack something in sharpness. 
It might have helped, too, to have the 
Biblical references at the foot of the 
page rather than at the end of the 
book. 
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Each writing is prefaced with a 
succinct statement to place it histor- 
ically. A unique feature of the book, 
moreover, is that it opens with a rend- 
ering of the Latin Doctrina, which Dr. 
Goodspeed regards as the souce of the 
“Two Ways” in Barnabas and the 
Didache. He defends this thesis 
(originally published in A.T.R. 1945) 
in an appendix. While not without 
difficulties as he states it, this view is 
significant in pointing to the proba- 
bility that Barnabas and the Didache 
depend on a common source. 


C. C. RICHARDSON 


Christianity and Society, by Nels F. S. 
Ferré. New York, Harper, 1950. 
$3.75. 


Nels Ferré is a sort of maverick 
theologian. He hunts with no herd, 
but goes his own way of free and pious 
reflection. Sometimes his pious reflec- 
tion is a bit too free, and one shies 
from the confidence with which he 
expounds the ultimate standard of 
Agape, by which Bible and Church 
are to be judged, and to which even 
Jesus Himself, as he curiously says on 
p- 21, is subject. 

This volume is the third of a series 
of which the first two were Faith and 
Reason and Evil and the Christian 
Faith. In it he sets out to relate “the 
eternally ultimate and the immediately 
practical,” and usefully illustrates his 
methodology by specific discussions of 
war and property and education. I 
am at a disadvantage in not having 
read the previous volumes. Will I now 
go back to read them? On balance, 
probably yes: for while their style will 
drive me mad their content will pro- 
foundly instruct me. But I shall be 
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able to take only a certain amount of | 
language like this, which is a fairly 
typical “clarification” of the meaning | 
of Justice(p. 196): 


“Justice, at any point in history, is } 


the equal application of the content | 


of community, custom and law in 


relation to the depth-dynamic in- | 


fluence of the intrinsic nature of | 


Eternal Reality, partially within, 
but dominantly surrounding that 
content.” ALEXANDER MILLER 


Orientation in Religious Education, by 
Philip Henry Lotz. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 
$6.50. 


This massive volume is intended, ac- 
cording to the publishers, to serve as 
“a comprehensive introduction to the 
entire field of religious education to- 
day.” To accomplish this impressive 
purpose, the editor invited forty-six 
“specialists in their fields” to discuss, 
each from his own viewpoint, forty-six 
different aspects of religious education. 
He fitted these together in a frame- 
work of six parts entitled: The Cul- 
tural and Religious Setting of Reli- 
gious Education, Materials and Meth- 
ods of Religious Education, Agencies 
and Organizations for Religious Ed- 
ucation, Agencies for Co-operation in 
Religious Education, Wider Persepec- 
tives of Religious Education. 

It is the editor’s hope that this 
volume, which succeeds his 1931 edi- 
torial work called Studies in Religious 
Education, will help those “who desire 
to keep abreast of the developments 
in the field of religious education.” 


Thus it is designed for use by profes- | 
sional teachers of religious education, | 


by religious educators, by pastors, and 
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by laymen interested in the educational 
program of the local church. It should 
be noted that the pastor who is theo- 
logically concerned will not find here 
a fresh grappling with theological as- 
pects of religious education, but he 
will find useful material on the prac- 
tical function of the church as an 
institution engaged in week-by-week 
education. Also, the professional reli- 
gious educator who is concerned about 
the development of recent psycholog- 
ical inquiry, will not find here fresh 
grappling with psychology in relation 
to religious education, but he will find 
refreshing re-statement of older points 
of view and procedures. Also, the lay- 
man who seeks here the quick answer 
to the practical utility of new tech- 
niques in religious education, will not 
find them, but he will find resources 
which will help him understand the 
educational value of such techniques. 

Although the kind of multiple 
authorship used in this volume makes 
the contents uneven in quality and 
broken in continuity — each article 
stands alone, unrelated except by edi- 
torial assignment to the other articles 
— there is a certain advantage because 
of this in that one can read any article 
separately without referring to the rest 
of the book. Thus ministers and reli- 
gious educators will want to add the 
volume to their church libraries for 
reference material for their own use 
and the use of their laymen. Many 
church leaders will find the biblio- 
graphies at the end of chapters and in 
the appendix stimulating them to 
further inquiry in special areas. 

One value of this book, probably 
unintended by the editor, is its clear 
revelation of the fatigue of modern 
religious education. If this book 
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gathers together the best thought and 
study of the “outstanding authorities” 
in the religious education today, it also 
reveals authorship which is mature — 
the average age of the authors is push- 
ing sixty — and content which in some 
articles is intellectually and religiously 
sterile. In fact it is easy to conclude 
from reading the book as a whole that 
the time has come for the traditions 
and authorities of older religious educa- 
tors to be replaced by new, creative 
interpretations of the educational 
function of the church. Of course, 
for the shackles of a dying religious 
education to be broken they must be 
recognized. This book reveals them 
to the discerning reader. Whatever 
one’s interest or point of view, whether 
he be pastor, professional educator, or 
interested layman, this book reflects 
some of the best thought in religious 
education today and deserves to be 
read in part or as a whole, thoughtfully 
and creatively. 

FRANKLYN D. JossELYN 


Understanding the New Testament, by 
Ian W. Fraser. New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 160 pp. 
$1.75. 

The thought of this short introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, which 
was written by Ian Fraser (UTS ’32), 
has been markedly influenced by Pro- 
fessor E. F. Scott. One could wish 
that the author had followed Dr. Scott 
more consistently, but then there 
would have been no occasion for this 
new book. If he had been more con- 
sistent, however, his book would better 
have served its purpose as an introduc- 
tion for those who are beginning their 
study of the New Testament. But 
Mr. Fraser deals with problems which 









would not concern the beginner, and 
his uncertain manner of dealing with 
them will assuredly confuse rather 
than enlighten one who is turning to 
such a work for the first time. For ex- 
ample, the author states that Q “was 
evidently unknown to Mark,” but 
later he writes, “Mark omitted most 
of the actual teaching of Jesus, prob- 
ably because this was already avail- 
able in Q.” Does this not imply that 
Mark had knowledge of Q? 

The author follows Streeter’s proto- 
Luke theory but is otherwise conven- 
tional and conservative in his dating 
of the New Testament books and in 
his treatment of their authors: John 
Mark, “a nephew or cousin of Barna- 
bas,” wrote the earliest gospel; Luke 
was a doctor — “we know that Luke 
was a doctor” — who took care of 
Paul in his illnesses; Paul took his sev- 
eral journeys, which the author seems 
to have no difficulty in tracing; the 
apostle Peter wrote I Peter but “‘did 
not found the church in Rome.” The 
book of Acts is used without question 
to throw light on Paul’s epistles and 
on Gospel characters. 

Understanding the New Testament 
attempts to give briefly the general 
theme of each of the New Testament 
books; it includes outlines, usually 
taken from one of the well-known in- 
troductions, of their contents. On 
the whole the outlines.are adequate. 
One would seriously question, how- 
ever, the author’s contention that faith 
in Hebrews is “believing spiritual 
truths” rather than acting on them. 
It seems to the reviewer that in He- 
brews faith most decidedly includes 
both belief and action, for it is by 
faith that the fathers “subdued king- 
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doms, stopped the mouths of lions, , 
waxed valiant in fight, were tortured, 
not accepting deliverance.” 

I hope this review is not unduly 
critical; but it seems to me that bre- | 
vity need not exclude accuracy and 
should include simplicity. 


<n 


BuRTON THROCKMORTON, JR. 


The Meaning of Human Existence, by 
Leslie Paul. Phila., Lippincott, 1949, 
259 pp. $3.00. | 


This book is divided into three main | 
sections, on nature, human subjectivity 
and divine revelation respectively. It — 
is written by a man who is deeply con- 
vinced that Christianity alone can 
overcome the disintegration which 
threatens civilization, and in working 
out his argument Mr. Paul has drawn 
upon the writings of many of the most 
perceptive scientists, philosophers and 


——~ os 


theologians of recent times. As the ! 


arrangement of the three main sections 
indicates, the author attempts to move 
inductively from natural science, 
through existential philosophy, to 
Christian faith. He assumes that some 


such method must be adopted by any } 


Christian writer who wishes to reach 
contemporary intellectuals. 


Mr. Paul’s diagnosis and aim are so | 


commendable that one can easily over- 
look minor defects in his performance; 
but certain major faults are too glaring 
to be left unmentioned. In a word, 
the book is badly reasoned and ill- 
digested. Its illustrative material alter- 
nates between brilliance and inepti- 
tude; and while it occasionally con- 
tains philosophical or theological sug- 
gestions which show real penetration, 
these are sporadic flashes. The argu- 
ment as a whole is so arbitrarily hung 
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together that it can hardly serve its 
purpose well. A Christian thinker who 
already agrees with much of what the 
author says may have the patience to 
try to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. But a secularized thinker will 
not find this defense of Christianity 
convincing unless he is so desperate 
that he hardly cares how science and 
existentialism are interpreted so long 
as they can somehow be made compa- 
tible with his incipient conversion. 
Davip E. ROBERTS 


Poems, by Christopher Smart. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
Robert Brittain. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1950. $4.00 


Christopher Smart has been known 
in recent times as a minor English 
poet of the 18th century, remembered 
for his “Song of David,” and for the 
insanity that afflicted his later life in 
the peculiar form of praying in the 
streets, which called forth Dr. John- 
son’s comment that “‘it is greater mad- 
ness not to pray at all, than to pray 
as Smart does.” But Smart was a reli- 
gious lyricist, says the editor of this 
volume, whose work deserves to rank 
with the best of its kind in English. 
The selection of his poems printed 
here, containing a number republished 
for the first time since the 18th cen- 
tury, goes far to justify that estimate. 
Smart wrote of himself, “By the grace 
of God I am the Reviver of Adoration 
amongst English men,” and the theme 
of adoration composes not only a large 
sections of his famous “Song,” but 
inspires much of his other verses as 
well. As a poet he was an exceedingly 
original and intricate craftsman, and 
the wit and fresh beauty of his verse 





serve as a most appropriate vehicle for 
the essential joyousness and serenity 
in his religious attitude. The editor 
has contributed greatly to the rehabili- 
tation of Smart’s stature by his just 
and careful scholarship, set forth in 
the introduction, and the notes; and 
the format fitly delights the hand and 
eye. Joun L. CasTEEL 


The Idea of Usury: from Tribal 
Brotherhood to Universal Other- 
hood, by Benjamin N. Nelson. “His- 
tory of Ideas Series, No. 3”; Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 
1950. xxi 258 pp. $3.00. 


We have been made familiar with 
the idea that in the morally ambigu- 
ous cavalcade of history good may 
come riding on the back of evil. In 
some historic instances evil may also 
come on the back of good, and in 
every historic instance both mount 
and rider are somewhat mongrel-bred. 
This is not Dr. Nelson’s metaphor, but 
something of the kind presumably he 
had in mind when at the outset he 
asked whether it is not possible that 
“the road to capitalism is paved with 
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the best intentions of Christian uni- 
versalism.” 

This third volume in an important 
series! is intended as a definitive “gen- 
ealogy” (as distinct, in the author’s 
mind, from an authoritative history) 
of the idea of the prohibition of usury 
from its conception in Deuteronomy 
23:19-20: Thou shalt not lend upon 
usury [neshek] to thy brother [I’ahi- 

];... Unto a stranger [nokri] thou 
mayest lend upon usury... This two- 
edged expression of blood-brotherhood 
morality had a fateful career in West- 
ern Christianity, and Dr. Nelson’s his- 
tory of its exegesis is an illuminating 
clue to the sequence of ecclesiastical 
and social patterns to the mid-nine- 
teenth century, when “the Ghost of 
Deuteronomy” ceased to haunt even 
the most tradition-minded in Chris- 
tendom and Jewry. 


The intervening history is recounted 
in four stages. The mediaevalists 
were embarrassed by the double stand- 
ard, torn between their perception of 
universal brotherhood in Christ and 
their reverence for the Old Testament 
word as embodying a law for civil 
society. By the twelfth century the 
pious and scholarly impatience with 
compromising exegesis was reinforced 
by the fact that Jewish — and Chris- 
tian — usurers were making havoc of 
social life, so that the word of Jesus 
in Luke 6:35 was given unequivocal 
authority and the Deuteronomic for- 
mula was relegated to the status of the 
Mosaic “‘bill of divorcement.” In the 
German Reformation the exegesis went 
into crisis and came out so laden with 





ambiguous glosses that it lost all in- 


telligible authority. Calvin in his turn | 


may have “handled usuary as an apo- 


thecary handles poison,” but he did | 


steel himself to handle it decisively in- 
stead of juggling and fumbling with 
it as Luther did. He dismissed the 


Aristotelian notion of the sterility of | 


money which had been one of the 
props of rigorist theory, condemned 
the “biting usury” which victimized 
the poor, made the common-sense dis- 
tinction between the community of 
Palestine and the inter-locking com- 
merce of the sixteenth century, and 
affirmed finally that the norm was 
equity and not the word of Deutero- 
nomy. The effect of this, in Nelson’s 
phrase, was the recognition that the 
Universal Brotherhood of Christiani: 

was at one and the same time a Ur 

versal Otherhood in which “nor 

biting” usury was generally permi: 

sible. From the time of Calvin’s letter 
to Claude de Sachins in 1545 the tra- 
ditionalists fought a foredoomed rear- 
guard action. 


The main text of the book is short 
and clear so that the general reader 
can quickly grasp the thesis and weigh 
its real importance. For the specialist 
the footnotes contain a massive ap- 
paratus of scholarship, and the 250 
pages include fifty pages of biblio- 
graphy. 

This is in effect a detailed map of 
a section of the country which is 
sketched generally in The Protestant 
Ethic of Max Weber, to whose thesis 
reference is made at the beginning and 
again at the end of Dr. Nelson’s book. 


1. The first two volumes were Rousseau-Kant-Goethe: Two Essays, by Ernst Cassirer, tr. 
James Gutman, Paul O. Kristeller and John Herman Randall, Jr.; and Newton Demands the 
Muse: Newton’s “Opticks” and the Eighteenth Century Poets, by Marjorie H. Nicolson. 
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This section of country is not likely 
to be explored more carefully in a 
long time. ALEXANDER MILLER 


Time to Spare, by Douglas V. Steere. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1949. 187 pp. $2.00. 


This little volume is intended as a 
practical manual for retreats. It is 
written by one who has been more 
responsible for the revitalizing of the 
practice of devotion among the free 
Protestant communions than anyone 
else of our generation. The pattern of 
retreat described is that of a three- 
day period, with a sequence of hours 
for instruction, manual work, quiet 
and meditation, and fellowship in the 
exchange of needs and insights. The 
root principle is that of the Benedic- 


* tine rule: study, work, prayer. The 


“author’s purpose is to “show how it 
“can be done,” with the intention of 
making the practice of retreat avail- 
able and fruitful for the individual, 
especially the layman, who might 
otherwise hesitate because he feels that 
a retreat is a highly specialized kind 
of experience suitable only to the 
“religious.” An _ especially helpful 
chapter entitled “Looking Beyond the 
Retreat” points to ways in which the 
results of the retreat can be made op- 
erative in the continuing life of the 
retreatant. This is in keeping with 
the basic assumption of the book that 
a retreat is not an escape from the re- 
quirements of the active life, but a 
withdrawal for the purpose of spirit- 
ual renewal in order to return to 
evangelical living in the world. 

The larger part of the book is given 
to the presentation of examples of 
instructions, prayers, readings at table, 
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and other materials that make up the 
content of the retreat. 

“No book can do anything decisive 
if the person concerned is not already 
prepared,” wrote Rainer Rilke. This 
little volume will be of great service 
to those who are “glad to have time 
to spare for God.” 

JoHN CASTEEL 


Religion’s Place in General Education, 
by Nevin C. Harner. Richmond, 
The John Knox Press, 1949. 167 
pp. $2.50. 


Originally presented as lectures be- 
fore the student bodies of Eden and 
Austin Theological Seminaries, these 
four studies draw together in very 
simple and unadorned form the wide 
and serious considerations regarding 
the place of religion in public edu- 
cation. Dr. Harner presents little that 
is new, but he sharpens the present 
issues for those who must face the pre- 
sent trends of secularism in education 
in their own churches and communi- 
ties. 

While the author regards religion 
and education as the same, he points 
out that modern religious education, 
emphasizing the immanence of God, 
has often come into open clash with 
the historical supernatural faith of 
the church, emphasizing the trans- 
cendance of God. Not until this 
breach has been healed by bringing 
these poles of thought into “proper 
balance and tension” will religion be 
able to find its rightful place in gen- 
eral education. 

Many approaches have been tried 
by Protestantism to solve this prob- 
lem. Parochial schools, week-day 
religious education, courses in reli- 
gion in the public schools, character 
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A LIFE OF JESUS 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 








It has remained for the greatest living New Testament scholar to 
give us the book that some say cannot be written: a definitive life 
of Jesus. Without resorting to invention or reconstruction Dr. 
Goodspeed has produced a complete, believable, and religiously 
and intellectually satisfying portrait of the Son of Man. $3.00 


NICOLAS BERDYAEV 
An Introduction to His Thought 
By George Seaver 
“A remarkably clear, persuasive, and comprehending piece of work. 
I have seldom come upon an exposition of one man’s thought by 


another which is at once so concise and so competent.” — PAu. 
LEHMANN $2.00 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
By T. R. Glover 


This edition makes again available a work that has become, in 
thirty-seven years, a classic of its kind. No serious New Testament 
student today who endeavors to distinguish between the Christ of 
the church and the Jesus of history can fail to consult this book. 


$2.50 } 
HEBREW ORIGINS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 
By Theophile J. Meek 

A fascinating account of the origins of the Hebrew people, the evolu- 
tion of their institutions, and the development of their distinctive 
ideas about God and man, first published in 1936, is now issued | 
in a completely revised and enlarged form. $3.00 


THE STORY OF RELIGION 
IN AMERICA 


Revised Edition 

By William Warren Sweet 

This standard work in the field has earned for itself the reputation 

of authority and increasingly wider use since its original publication , 
in 1930 and first revision in 1939. It is now available in a completely 
revised edition. The principal item is a new chapter entitled “The 
American Churches in Peace and War,” covering the period since 
1939. All the chapters have been revised and brought completely 
up to date. $3.75 


At your bookseller 
gown e HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. g=gmgry 
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education — all these have been at- 
tempted, but none seem to Dr. Har- 
ner to have confronted the real prob- 
lem. He endorses the proposal of Dr. 
F. Ernest Johnson of Teachers Col- 
lege that we will approach a solution 
only as we allow religious truth to be 
taught as it is normally required in 
any particular study being made in 
the classroom. “Since religion is so 
inseparably a part of all life, let us 
stop trying to exclude it when we 
deal with any phase of life. Rather, 
let it enter when and where it will.” 
The book concludes with a provoca- 
tive chapter on “The Distinctive Edu- 
cational Task of the Church,” a care- 
fully wrought out study which any 
pastor would do well to absorb and 
preach to those in his congregation 
who are skeptical as to the value of 
an educational program in the church. 
A helpful appendix, the report by the 
American Council on Education, ‘‘The 
Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 
tion,” brings the book to a close. 
Dr. Harner is equipped to write 
with authority in this field. Holder 
of advanced degrees from Union Sem- 
inary and Columbia University, he 
has served as educational director in 
a local congregation, teacher in two 
theological seminaries, president of a 
church-related college, and vice-chair- 
man of the International Council of 
Religious Education. He was guest 
lecturer in Religious Education at 
Union during the 1944-45 session. 
—Georce E. STapLes 


Toward a Reborn Church, by Walter 
Marshall Horton. New York, Harp- 
er and Bros., 1949. 122 pp. $1.50. 


The Hoover Lectureship on Chris- 
tian Unity at the Disciples Divinity 
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House of the University of Chicago 
assured itself of a continuation of 
the splendid beginning given by its 
inaugural lecturer, Bishop Angus Dun, 
when it invited Walter Marshall Hor- 
ton, the distinguished Oberlin theo- 
logian, to give the second set of lec- 
tures. 

Bishop Dun dealt with the ecumeni- 
cal movement from the point of view 
of its ultimate bases and final goals. 
Dr. Horton uses a historical approach, 
evaluating the various ecumenical 
conferences which have been held 
since 1910, analyzing their successes, 
recognizing their limitations, and in- 
dicating future prospects of the ecu- 
menical program. The Edinburgh 
Conferences stressed evangelism and 
missionary endeavor; the Stockholm 
Conference focused on Christian ser- 
vice and social action; the Lausanne 
Conference dealt with diverse church 
traditions looking toward organic 
church union. A chapter is devoted 
to the accomplishments of the Amster- 
dam Assembly. 

These chapters gather up in con- 
cise form much of the literature 
which has been prepared on the var- 
ious ecumenical conferences. The reai 
meat of the book, however, is in the 
final two chapters, in which Dr. Hor- 
ton discusses the new developments 
which may come from Amsterdam. 
His title is drawn from his belief, ex- 
pressed in these chapters, that world 
Christians must emphasize the “re- 
newal” or “rebirth” of the Church if 
it is ever to be reunited and serve 
God’s purpose in this age. Like Bis- 
hop Dun, Dr. Horton does not view 
the ecumenical scene through “rose- 
colored” glasses. He recognizes the 











existence of “giants, the hostile Hit- 
tities, the walled cities,” and other 
very real obstacles which must be met 
and overcome. These he discusses with 
frankness and penetration. Having 
noted these, however, he expresses a 
firm belief in the possibility of reach- 
ing the “Promised Land” for those 
who are courageous and obey the com- 
mand once uttered by Joshua: “Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward.” 


Dr. Horton is a graduate of Union 
Seminary in the class of 1920, and was 
instructor in systematic theology dur- 
ing the years 1922-1925. 


—GEorRGE E. STAPLES 


My Faith Looks Up, by Russell L. 
Dicks. Philadelphia, The Westmins- 
ter Press, 1949. 96 pp. $1.50. 


Ye Shall Be Comforted, by William F. 
Rogers. Same publisher, 1950. 89 
pp. $1.50. 


These are the first two volumes to 
be published in a projected series called 
“The Westminster Pastoral Aid Books” 
with Dr. Dicks as general editor. 

The chief value of My Faith Looks 
Up is created by the empathy of the 
author. He aims to help those who are 
physically or mentally ill and to this 
end identifies himself as far as possible 
with the sufferer. In his foreword he 
explains that he has deliberately chosen 
a positive approach to the ills of life, 
so that instead of considering worry 
and apprehension he deals with awe 
and adoration; instead of guilt feelings 
and a sense of failure he dwells on 
faith and forgiveness; instead of fear 
and anger, on rest and reassurance; 
instead of loneliness and isolation, on 
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courage and confidence, giving the 
last chapter to the prayer and praise 
which naturally grow out of these 
positive moods. 

These five sections make up the 
book. The material, though in some 
cases rather scant to fulfill all the 
claims that are made for it, is: yet of 
value, for it cleanses the thoughts and 
turns the mind in the right direction. 
If, in the prayers given, more emphasis 
had been placed on the intercessory 
mood the value of the book would 
have been increased. Particulary good 
use is made of the psalms, especially in 
the fourth part. Their treatment well 
illustrates the creative use of the Scrip- 
tures for purposes of meditation. 

Ye Shall Be Comforted is a fresh 
and discerning treatment of the grief 
that follows bereavement. In five 
short, packed chapters Dr. Rogers takes 
up such questions as these: What 
makes the pain of grief? How is grief 
expressed? What happens when the 
expression of grief is denied and sup- 
pressed? How can grief be intelli- 
gently handled? Who can help when 
grief comes and how? How can a 
pastor help? What kind of a counsellor 
should one seek out in grief? How 
does religious faith help in bearing 
grief? What are some of the false 
fronts that repressed grief wears? Both 
the pastor and his people to whom he 
may hand the book will find the 
answers given here wise and illuminat- 
ing and constructively helpful. We 
have long needed something on this 
order. 

The second part of the book con- 
sists of ten pages, called “Words of 
Comfort,” comprising prayers, Bible 
passages, and other material to be read 
when grief comes. Pastors will look 
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forward to others of this series as they 
are published. 
Wa ter S. Davison 


The Crisis in the University, by Sir 
Walter Moberly. London, S.C.M. 
Press (New York, Macmillan), 
1949. 316 pp. $2.50. 


This book, published in London in 
1949, has already become something 
of a classic. Written while the author 
was chairman of the University Grants 
Committee (a key post in British 
academic life) it sums up the discus- 
sion and research carried on by the 
Student Christian Movement and the 
Christian Frontier Council in the 
years following the war. This discus- 
sion is not yet finished, but its signi- 
ficance becomes more and more ev- 
ident as times passes and the crisis of 
our times is revealed not merely as a 
political one, but as cultural and even 
religious. 

The stake which Christendom has 
in its Universities, and the relations of 
Church, State and College have be- 
come matters for our urgent concern. 
I cannot imagine a better handbook 
to the discussion than this. Clearly 
and attractively written, it is a mine 
of information. It traces the changing 
conceptions of the University’s task, 
from the Christian-Hellenic ideals of 
Oxford and Cambridge, through the 
Liberal patterns of the Scottish, Ger- 
man and American universities, to the 
technological institutions which now 
mass-produce the scientists who keep 
our society running. The greatness of 
the book, however is not just in its 
breadth or fullness, but in the author’s 
clear analysis of the causes of the uni- 
versity crisis: the shirking of funda- 
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mental issues, a false neutrality, and 
the breaking up of the program of 
studies into watertight compartments. 
Underlying this there is a basic philo- 
sophical and theological weakness 
which Moberly discerns: the existence 
in the mind of the university (which 
thinks itself unbiassed and impartial) 
of uncriticised presuppositions which 
have led to the neglect of moral and 
spiritual factors in education. 

It is here that the author reveals 
himself as a committed Christian and 
a competent theologian, and the book 
becomes a model of the kind of “lay 
theology” which the church in our day 
so greatly needs. In his chapter on 
“Religion and Theology” Moberly 
shows how much a profound theo- 
logical understanding of the relation 
of the church to the world can mean 
to one whose vocation it is to serve 
God in the modern University. 

Christians who try to be a “creative 
minority” in the university are of 
course liable to attack, and Moberly 
himself has been attacked in a formid- 
able article by Michael Oakeshott in 
The Cambridge Journal for June 1949. 
It is well worth reading, together with 
Moberly’s careful reply in the January 
1950 issue of the same magazine. 

An American treatment of the some- 
what narrower problem of religion and 
higher education is to be found in 
Harold Lowry’s The Mind’s Adven- 
ture (Westminster Press $2.50). It 
is a much slighter book than Moberly’s 
but it does raise some of the same 
problems in a specifically American 
setting, and it has some chapters on 
the decline of religious influences in 
the universities of this country, and 
on that splendid and distinctively 
American institution, the Church Col- 





lege, which to a foreign reviewer were 
quite fascinating. 

The Hazen Foundation has also en- 
tered the lists with a series of essays 
on “Religious Perspectives in College 
Teaching.” Five have already appear- 
ed: English Literature, by Hoxie Fair- 


er; Philosophy, by Theodore Greene; 
Economics, by Kenneth Boulding; and 
History, by Harris Harbison. They 
are dedicated to the excellent proposi- 
tion that “High religion and intellect- 
ual enterprise belong together,” and 
are very satisfactory evidence of its 


child; The Classics, by Alfred Belling- truth. DonaLp MATHER 


BOOK NOTES 


Helping Boys in Trouble, by Melbourne S. Applegate. New York, Association 
Press, 1950. 124 pp. $1.75. 


After twenty-four years of being a Big Brother to boys of all racial, reli- 
gious and economic backgrounds, Mr. Applegate (UTS ’22) has put into words 
the fruit of experiences. Easily readable and rich in insight and suggestions, 
this book deserves careful study. It may well be called a manual of boy-man 
relations. 


The Interpretation of Dreams, by Sigmund Freud, tr. A. A. Brill, New York, 
The Modern Library, Inc., 1950. 477 pp. $1.25. 


The Modern Library has done a great service by presenting a new edition 
of this influential work, translated by the man who made Freud known to 
America. The book is compact and priced so as to be within the range of the 
purse of anyone who is interested in the formation of psycho-analysis and in the 
methods used in its practice. 


Contemporary Thinking about Paul, an Anthology, ed. by Thomas S. Kepler. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 442 pp. $4.00. 


This is an anthology of selections from the works of fifty-five eminent 
scholars, including Bevan, Nock, Craig, Knox, Moffatt, Otto, Dibelius, Good- 
speed, Goguel, Streeter, Schweitzer, Deissman, Dodd, Barth, Scott, Enslin, Ny- 
gren, Weiss. The volume is divided into five sections dealing with the religious 
environment of Paul’s world, Paul himself, his letters, his theology, and modern 
evaluations of him. There is also a bibliography which will be of help to any- 
one who desires to pursue the fascinating story of Paul beyond the pages of this 
comprehensive anthology. D. W. J. 


The Mahatma and the Missionary, ed. Clifford Manshardt. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Co., 1949. 140 pp. $2.00. 


These writings of Mahatma Gandhi, selected by Clifford Manshardt (UTS 
23), help us to see Gandhi’s view of the relation between Christianity and other 
religions and point out many of the glaring errors made by Christian missions. 
Every missionary and mission candidate should read this book. G. S. 
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